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ordidance established: by’ ‘Christ Head,’ in 
every particular Church. And hence we migh 
as reasonably conclude that any ‘pastor, elders, 
or people might agtee to dispense with singing 
praying, preaching, or any other of thé divin 
ordinances, ‘and ‘yet:'still ‘be “as ‘dis- 
charging their duties ; a8 ‘to Consider any pastor, 
élders’or people as living in the observance of 
Christ's ordindotes; while they practiealty- ne- 
glect or-very imperfectly attend to thé ordinance 
of making* collections’ for pious purposes.” 
Forift« he'that offends in‘one point, is guilty of 
all,» and he thet breaks one of the least of 


the Commandments of Christ and'teacheés men 


‘shall be furthest from the kingd6m of heaven, 
that 16; shall fot attain it at all,”* (Matt. v. 19.) 
then-is 'avstiredly follows that any, pastor, elders 
or people, who bréak this'‘commandment of 
Christ,'te take up regular ‘and frequent collec. 
tions for pidusparposes, even though they mixhf 
be disposed ‘to ‘estitnate it as oe Of the very, 
Jeast “ofthe ‘ordinances enumerated above, co: 
under ‘this terrible denianciation of Him, one 
jot or tittle of -whosé word cannot fail, until it be 
all accomplished ‘and’ who; as he is faithful to 
his promises, is also dreadful in his vengeance. 
Again, if collections for ‘the cause’ of Christ 
are @part'of Ohristian worship and ‘a means of 
‘then it follows “that ‘such ‘collections 
ought'to'be’ in’ fact taken up during the divine 
service and as att avowed patt of it. ‘Either 
this is an ordinance’ of Christ, or it is not. If it 
is ‘not, theh it should not be observed at’ all, bui 
ifitiis, then should take its place among the 
other ordinances ‘which He has established “in 
his Church, and ‘like them:‘be attended to pub- 
licly;'‘sélemnly,’and ‘in a spirit of prayer and 
praise, And if this‘duty is designed and adapt- 
edtte: glorify God, td impreas impenitent and 
wotidly minded men, and to ‘promote the grace 
and’ holiness of believers, then it ought to be per- 
formed in that’ way in which it will be most 
effectual’ to these purposes. Now this way we 
maybe very sure, is the method Christ himself 
has appointed; which -his inspired apostles in- 
stituted ;which the churches founded by the 
apostles’ followed; and which all ‘the early 
churches continued to maintain. It should there- 
fore ‘form a component part of our ‘religious ser- 
vice; an-act of common and united worship, and 
holy, hunible, and yrateful sacrifice offered up 
at the altar of God, and which when accom- 
proper motives, and’ perfumed with 


assured, acceptable ‘to God. ‘To’ displace this} 
ordinance, therefore, from its proper position ; 
to thrust it aside; to degrade it to the condition 
of a mere beggar at the door of the sanctuary, 
while‘all the othér ‘ordinances are honoured as 
guests or ‘children of the family to stamp upop 
this duty the character of cargality; worldliness, 
and a mere moneyed transaction, is to throw scorn 
and infamy, and disrespect upon the ordinance of 
God, and to bring down upon ourselves his sore 
displeasure. For even were this a matter Which 
was not determined bY positive preceptand exam- 
ple, our-own reason‘and the apostolic precept to 
do évery thing decently and in order,” would 
tell us: that in order that this duty may be dis. 
charged in ‘a becoming ‘spirit, accompanied with 
right feelings, and followed by a divine blessing, 
it ought to be made, as it unquestionably is, a 


part of that worship and service which we ren-| 


der to that God who so loved us as to give his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
tiim should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
But if this is the unavoidable inference, or 
rather if this duty is the evident appomtment of 
Christ, then’ it follows also, that any feelings we 
- may have which are opposed to such a plan, are 
wrong-and ought therefore to be resisted and 
condemned: Such opposition to the taking up of 
our collections: by the officers of the church, 
during divibe service, and as a part thereof, 
. may arise: from the fact that it has not been 
eustomary,'end from the consequent prejudice 
egniost @ny indovation. Now this might be a 
Very good reason for hesitating to adopt a plan 
- suggested ‘merely by human wisdom, but is no 
reason at all when the fact is made evident, tha! 
the previous:custom has arisen from neglect of 
a divine ordinance, and:that the plan proposed is 
nothing more nor less than a restoration of a 
divine ordinance to ite-original and appointed 
place...And although this plan may not have 
been customary, in this, or other sister churches, 
it was undoubtedly customary in all the A postolic 
churches, in all’ the Reformed churches, in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and is at this 
moment the custom in the largest part of Pro- 
testant Christendom. a 
But if such opposition arises from low and 
unworthy views of the ordinance itself, or from 
‘a selfish and covetous spirit which is unwilling 
‘to be brought to such “ an experiment and test” 
of genuine Christian charity and liberality (as 
‘the apostle terms such collections,) then it is ‘in 
its very nature deeply criminal and unchristian, 
and ‘to be sbiguittiod: as the evidence that Mam- 
‘mon and.not God is our master; the loye'of the 
world, and not of Christ our supreme affection ; 
‘and a regard to self and not to the salvation 
of souls, our characteristic principle. And 
therefore, we> must’ conclude that since the 
‘duty is plain and positive, any feelings opposed 
to its adoption, though they may even seem to 
‘argue ‘for the ‘glory of God, must be, and are 
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Sagraments,, They can Juxuriate, in. evening 


‘1s not our home; that this world’s goods are not 


Christ, and im his salyation is worth morg than 


‘WILL NOT DO 


- would sound out from our midst into all the re- 


wrong. 

: ti, therefore, equally sinfal to omit this ordi- 
nance of Christ, or to thrust it aside and politely 
‘show it tothe door, because it is a stumbling 
‘block, ‘and an’ objection to worldly and impeni- 
‘tent men ; and‘this is probably a chief objection 
to the plan.. Grant that such persons object to 
‘what they call—and what too many Chris- 
‘tians encourage them to call—our frequent ** Leg- 
‘ging atid scoldifig.” Shall we on thls ficéount 
‘obliterate from this order. of God’s worship, an 
his appdintment and a means 
‘of grace which he ‘aS accompanied with such 
special promises “of ‘blessing?’ What were this 
‘but ‘to ‘allow sinful‘ and’ ijmpenitent men to de- 
‘termine what shall~or shall’ tiot, be the worship 
acceptable ‘to And if God ‘has’ said 
‘that'such colfections ‘tire tiot to be forgotten or 
héglected, and that’ when “righrly ‘made ‘and 
offered they are’a sacrifice acceptable to him, 
(Heb: ‘xiii. ¥9.) theti to them merely be- 
cause. ufighdly to them, were to do 
the ‘greatestinjury” we to’ ourselves, to 
Christianity, t6 the Whole eause of Christian be- 


‘nevolenée’ tind enterprise, atid to these very men 


‘to scramble for some pitiful remainder, wrung 


# [See ‘in loco. | 


thexnselves, by, conniving at their, worldly, sel 

figh,,qovelous, and pepurieus spirit. ara 
if the. ebjectipns of such, men are to direct and; 
control .the Chucch, what is they 
would nots and do not object ?,. They can see, 
for instance; great,wigdoys in national celebra- 
tions, but none in the celebration of Christian) 


parties for the regalement of their reagon, or 
theip social affections, but. they utterly condemn 
evening assemblies for the guluyation and en- 
joyment of piety, .. They would néven dream of 
the possibility of @;man being a lover of 

country; whp refused to become @ citizen ; or a 
friend. any. institution of which be declin 
becoming #.member an advacate of any opin. 
ions; -whoge power nded:.on..the union of 
their advocates while he. kept aloof from such as- 
sociation; and yet they.can see no necessity why 
aman who wishes Christianity, to, flourish, and, 
increase should hecome.a, member of the Chris- 


tian. body,... And therefore, the disincligation 


or objection of impenitent men.is to be our 
Afraid we.shall have to abandon 
yhrisuen worship altogether, for jt.is becoming 
daily more, manifest that if the influence of such 
men can we. shallhaye longer a. 
Christian Sabbath observed among vs, since it 
is, clear that even now, our great cammercial 
companies have decided either that, there is no 
Sabbath instituted, pr that in the command| 
which enjoins. it, there js. an exception made in 
fayour of rail roads and steamboats (and the 
farmer would say, of wagons,and the merchants 
of the Post Office and the unposted .day-books, 
spd the mechanic of his ynfinished work, and 
the literary man of his studies)—and that while 
formerly. IT was a sin against God and against 
their. souls, to require our servants, and employ- 
ed assistants to work on the Sabbath, that now 
it is fon the gopd of their own marals and the 
benefit of stackholders, that they shoyld work 
90 Sabbaths even as on other days. To the 
view of such earthly.wige, and money-making 
economists, ig nq.wisdom in the divine 
philosophy,. though, all history bas attested its 
truth, “ that righteousness exalteth a ‘nation, 
ig a reproach.to any people.” 

4 ‘he truth 15, there is a great want of genuine 
faith and confidence ia the divine character of 
Christjanity among its professed disciples. There 
is among us ao alarming prevalence of cow- 
ardice and unmanly timidity ; and this arises 
from the fact; that we do not ourselves really 
believe what we profess, and: do not therefore 
practically act upon the principle that this world 


our riches ; and that we are really stewards for 
God, as itregards all the influence and property 
he has. put within our power. The gospel, my 
brethren, is.infinitely precious and valuable ;_be- 
yond all comparison: great; and beyond all 
other riches peerless. Its claims are plain, 
manifest and indubitable, and the alternative it 

resents to every man is salvation or perdition. 

o every human. being, therefore an interest in 


worlds, and. its loss irreparable throughout! 
eternity. God, thereforg, is. under no obliga- 
tion to accommodate the terms of salvation to any 
man’s whim, caprices, or objections—and Hz 
He has provided salvation, 


d he has: offe conditions he 
to our 


th 
best interests. Any man, therefore, who is not 
proenrnd, to recognize the claims of God to his 
dy, soul, and spirit; to his time, influence 
and talents, and to his money also; cannot be 
his disciple, and even though he may be a pro- 
fessor,,Is NOT A TRUE bisciPLE. To lower 
therefore, this divine standard; to require less 
than Christ makes essential; or to encourage 
any man to believe that, on any other conditions, 
he can enter the kingdom of heaven; were to 
give him .a forged title-deed to an inheritance 
from which he will be inevitably ejected ; to 
place in his hand a Jying hope; and to allow 
him. blindfold to go down to perdition. Nay, i! 
is not only thus to bring damage to such in- 
dividuals, but to involve ourselyes in the same 
condemnation, for if any mao will take away 
from what God has said or enjoined, ‘*God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and from thethings which 
are written in this book.” The conclusion 
therefore of the matter is, that whoever has been 
led by the Spirit of God to see his guilt, ruin 
and misery, and the unspeakable value of his 
gracious redemption, will at once perceive that 
all he is, and has, is the Lord’s; that it his 
glorious privilege to be consecrated to his Sa- 
viour; and that until this change does take 
place, all attempts to conform the gospel to the 
tastes and desires of men, only corrupts #/, and 
deludes ¢hem, while it leaves them still ‘dead in 


trespasses and sins. ” 

could only boldly proclaim God’s 
truths, apd carry out God’s requirements, then 
would there be found among us “the spirit of 
power.” It would be seen that * God is with 
us of atruth.’ We would gain favour with all 
the people, while fear would take possession of 
the enemies of the gospel. Our own hearts 
would be exceedingly joyful, and we would en- 
ter upon all the services of the Christian sanc- 
tuary with gladness of heart, while the gospel 


gion round about us, 

Let us then abide by God’s plan of benevo- 
lence. It is:plain, simple, andeasy. It is just, 
because it requires every man to give according 
to his means, and stamps as covetous hypocrisy 
and unjust stewardship, any amount less than 
his means would justify; and most assuredly 
no ground can be found in reason or scripture 
for giving less'than one-tenth of our whole in- 
come. This plan is at the same time merciful, 
because it does nut require of any man beyond 
what he is able, and stamps as high a worthi- 
ness upon the tenth part of that man’s income, 
who may not have more than a few hundred 
dollars, as upon the tithe of that man whose in- 
come is as many thousands, This plan is also 
wise and holy, because it deals with every man 
alone and singly. It does not say how much 
any church should collect, and therefore how 
much-each individual ought to give, but it comes 
home to the bosom of every individual, and says 
to him, ** God loveth a cheerful giver. Freely 
thou hast received, freely give.” According, 
therefore, to the means God has given you, and 
the income you receive, offer to him a sacrifice 
which shall be acceptable to him.” It thus 
speaks to\every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God, and charges him to remember that God 
and his cause ‘have a claim prior and superior 
tothat of husband, or wife, or son, or daughter, 
or food, ‘or raiment, or dress and equipage, or 
fashion and indulgence, and that it is therefore 
our duty first to: lay by for God’s use what be- 
longs to him,'and) then use the remainder in 
meeting our other wants; and not first to meet 
every wish for our family, or table, or increase 
of cur wealth, and then allow the claims of God 


from:our selfish and covetous grasp. aes 
By this plan, too, every man is made to feel 
that verity: God fooks upon his heart, knows his 
situation, discover all his: ndden ways of 
dishonesty“or artifice; and wit], as in ‘the case 


_ a diligent perusal of her Bible with Scott’s Com- 


oftAnanias and Sapphira, render judgment and 
‘not reward to évery man HOWEVER MUCH HE 


kav has not given as 


As HE ONGHT, and, in that spirit of cheerful ib 
erality, 9nd fpith,and prayer, apd gratitude, 1 
whic he ought to offer it. ka age | 
16" dénclude.” Does any. man think that 
the continued: importunity on this subject ‘re- 
quires apology ? ‘Then.I will give it in the words, 
of Chrysostgm, to his congregation at Antioch 
some 1400 years ago. “I'am aware,” says he 
in this congregation will agnin find 
fault with! me, when itreat of these subjects + 
and, will say, Be not, I beseech you, ibe, nok 
harsh and “disagreeable to your audience, 
Make some allowance for their disposition, giv: 
some way to thé mind of:your hearers. Forin’ 
this case you really doput us to. shame, you 
make..us,bjush! .BytI, may not endure. 
words: since neither , was Paul ashamed to be 
continually troublesome on such points as these, 


atid to’ ‘speak Words ‘such ‘as mendicants use.) 


Therefore:.alsqo am bold to speak out. . For 
what shame is it to say, ‘give unto thy Lord in 
his hunger ; put raiment on Him going about} 
naked: receive Him being a stranger.’ Thy 
Lord is not ashamed, before the whole world 
to speak thug: I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat—-He who is void of all want and 
requires nothing. And am I to be ashamed 
and hesitate? away with this. The shaine is 
of the snare’ ofthe devil. I will not then be 
ashamed, but will say, and that boldly, ‘give to 
the needy.’ will say with a louder voice 
than the needy themselves.” | ae 
‘And if this is not sufficient, then let me pre- 
sent to my reader the commission under which, 
we act as the ministers of the gospel, and the 
solemn charge by which we are held bound to 
give answer for our faithfulness at the bar of 
God. That commission enjoins us to “teach 
you all things whatsoever Christ has command- 
ed,” and how frequently he has enjoined this 
duty you have heard, And that solemn charge 
is found in 1 Tim. vi. 17; ‘Charge them that are 
rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, | 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to-enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in geod 
work, ready to distribute, willing to communi; 
cate, laying up for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life.” 


For the Presbyterian. | 
MEMOIR OF MRS. JUDITH MICHAUX SMITH. 
This venerable “mother in Israel,” departed 
this life, on the evening of Dec, 11th, 1845, at 
her late residence, Montrose, Powhatan County, 
Virginia, in the 7st year of her age. 
She was the daughter of Col. Littlebury Mas- 
by of Powhatan, born August 6th, 1775, and 
married Josiah Smith, Exq., of the same coun- 
ty, December 31st, 1793. She was the mother 
of nine children, of whom six survive her. Her 
mother was the pious descendant of a French 
Huguenot, and she was thus permitted, with 
huodreds of the same family, in Prince Edward 
and adjoining counties, 10 plead the promises of 
God te the children of ‘bis people. By the death 
of her mother, she was deprived, during early 
life, of much Christian instruction: but afier 
her mariage, she was introduced to a large cir- 
cle of eminent Christian people,.to whase imtér- 
eourse, she ascribed..dser Christian character. 
nporary of many.of our most 
rgymen of a former generation, 
and on terms of intimate friendship with several, 
as Mr, Lacy, Dr. Speece, and Dr. Rice, who 
continued during life, to regard her with affec- 
tions of the most respectful and cordial charac- 
ter. Dr. Speece resided six years, and Dr. 
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denying efforts, which were productive of goad 
fruits, and to which the Powhatan church, a 
one time, under God, owed its abjlity to sustain 
the ministry. | 
- Having by the will of God, accomplished her 
allotted pilgrimage of threescore years and ten, 
and.‘ served hen pleased him to; 
take her to himself, by a way which, though 
painful to herself’ and her sympathising friends, 
was the appointment of a ‘wisdom, which never} 
errs, and a. love and mercy which never. fail. 
She was paralysed on the 27thof August Jast, 
and after lingering in much weakness, though 
spared her reason and speech for séven weeks, 
was attacked with a most painful ‘acute disense, 
which Jeft her but a few hoursof natural rest, day 
or night, for eight weeks more, till. she entered 
the rest of the people of God. It wastdoubtless 
ascribable, in a great measuré, to years of great’ 
bodily infirmity, united with a natural ‘disposi- 
tion to mélancholy, and her evangelical. ideas) 
of sin, that her Christian prospects, for several 
years past, and especially during her last illness, 
were so clouded and gloomy. To all who knew 
her eminent piety, this dispensation, though 
painfully afflictive, never for @ moment appeared 
indicative of any, want of genuine faith in Christ. 
By many, & confident belief of what did take 
place, was often expressed. . God did not leave 
her io die-under a cloud,. After,a week of most 
rturing pain, ber pious physician, despairing 
of all relief from opiates, left her mind unaffected 
by medicine, The day before her death, she 
awoke from a most refreshing sleep, in. full pos- 
session of her faculties, and immediately com, 
menced expressing the most joyful and lively 
emotions of Christian faith. _ She was evidently 
enjoying a foretaste of heaven. So long as she 
could speak, and after she was left to express 
herself by signs, she continued to exhibit the 
same pleasing confidence of that, doubts of 
which had so often depressed her—* her aceep- 
tance in the Beloved,” She was in the land of 
Beulah, in full view of the “ sweet fields beyond 
the swelling flood.” Such expressions as ‘“‘Ama- 
zing grace!” ‘All is well!” ‘Praise the 
Lord !” Ransomed!” Precious Saviour!” 
falling from her lips, in the intermissions of the 
pains and groans of her dying strife, excited in 
the minds.of all who were with her, the most 
delightful confidence, that if her hour:had come, 
it was one full of peace in believing, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. Speech, i ght sight,. hear- 
ing, strength, gradually failed, . 
hours, breathing was the only perceptible evi- 
dence of life, till with a calm and peaceful coun- 
‘tenance, she “fell asleep in Jesus.” 
This record of her last hours, is made for the 


gratification and edification” ef many distant| 


friends. For none who .keew her life, needed 
the fallible testimony of a dying bed, to the sin- 
cerity of her faith. None could doubt, however 
she might fear, that such a life as hers, could 
be the fruit of any other, than saving faith in 


Christ, wrought by the Spirit: None can doubt! 


that she has passed from earth, to fill in heaven, 
the destiny of one, who is a joint heir with 
Christ, to that inheritance which is incorruptible, 
undefiled, and unfading; leaving on earth, her 
works of faith, and labours jof love, to follow 
her with their precioys fruits, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace, who,called her out of 
datkmess into the marv of the glo- 
foreyer! Amen! 


For the Presbyterian. 
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PHyGEtLus AND HERMOGENES, 


Rice as many months, in her family. She da- 
ted her permanent religious impressions from a 
sermon by Dr. Alexander, by whom she was 


baptized -when she joined the Presbyterian I 


Church. She continued through life, and taught 
her children to esteem the ministers of God 
highly for their work’s sake. By position, and 
the connexions of her family, numbering many 
clergymen, her husband’s house continued 
through his and her life, as it had been for years 
before her niarriage, to be the resort of large 
numbers travelling through that section of the 
State. To all, and at all times, in season and 
out of season, she delighted to extend the most 
cordial hospitality. In 1819, she became a 
widow under circumstances of peculiar trial 
and embarrassment. She diligently performed 
her new duties, and with infirm health, a family 
of young children, and in times of much difh- 
culty, administered her affairs with exemplary 
prudence and wisdom. Her mind was natural- 
ly strong, and without much opportunity in ear- 
ly life, she succeeded by reading, and conversa- 
tion, in improving it to a high degree of polish. 
Milton, Cowper, Young, Addison, and writers 
of siinilar character, constituted the means of 
her mental improvement, and her fondness for 
them, evinced the maturity and chasteness of 
her taste. | 

But it was her Christian character, which 
mostly interests her friends. The foundation 
of her faith was the TrutH of God, learned from 


mentary, and the standard works on practical 
divinity, as Flavel, Bunyan, Doddridge, New- 
ton, Baxter, and Edwards. She read with: pray- 
er and self-examination. Her habits of closet 
retirement were regular and constant. Her 
piely was marked by a combination of deep hu- 
mility and strong faith. She never spake of her- 
self, or her attainments in the Christian life, with 
even self-complacency. But while humble in 
the dust, her faith was that evinced by, “I will 
trust him though he slay me.” The power of 
Christian principle was illustrated, rather by 
her life, than by the exhibition of occasional and 
high toned feeling. 

Her relative dulies presented an elevated) 
standard of character. Her husband during 
life, was not only an object of the purest aflec- 
tion, but regarded as her head and guide, and 
she taught her children, who never knew him, 
by having lost him in.early childhood, to appre- 
ciate his character, and imitate his life, on whose 
virtues she delighted to dwell. ‘To her children 
she was devoted and tender, ruling them by a 
conscientious and firm exercise of authority, in 
childhood, and by love and reason in riper years. 
Not neglectful of their temporal, she most faith- 
fully, and prayerfully, sought to promote their 
spiritual interests. She prayed with and for 
them individually, and (when no male resident 
of the family performed the duty,) led them in 
morning and evening family worship. To the 
number of youth who boarded with her at 
school, for nearly 30 years that she kept a 
boarding house, she was tenderly maternal, and 
faithful. The Sabbath afternoon, she appropri- 
ated to the religious instruction of her house- 
hold, by reading, catechising, and personal ad- 
monition. God permitted her to see abundant 
fruit of such labours, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace. 7 

To her servants she was kind, and for their 
welfare of body and soul, ever tenderly solici- 
tous. Toher friends, she was constant in all 
changes of fortune.—Rank and wealth secured 
no preference, and poverty interposed no barrier. 
She never took vp a false report, but rather en- 
deavoured, in the ‘exercise of charity which 
** thinketh ‘no evil,” to ‘palliate the offences of 
those reported ‘as ill-deserving. She spake evil 
of no man.—Her interest in the spread of the 


O great men! Illustrious names! Models 
of independence! They ‘turned away from” 
the apostle Paul! Or his own language may 
be well rendered, ‘‘ they have turned me off.” 
de does not say why, but these Asiatics have 
had so many followers, that it is not difficult to 


form conjectures as to the cause of their dissat-} 


isfaction. 

Many theological teachers turn Paul off, be- 
cause of his unpalatable doctrines, This may 
have been the case with the couple before us ; 
for their withdrawal is mentioned in close con- 
-nexion with the exhortation to young Timothy 
to ** hold fast the form of sound words, which 
thou hast heard of me.” There are some views 
of his, so fundamental in his system of teaching, 
so incorporated with every argument he enters 


into, that the only way of escaping from his| 


authority is the summary one adopted by this 
distinguished pair—to turn away from him—to 
turn him off—to dispense with his services as a 
teacher. See that most unpopu'ar sentiment, 
yet so favourite an one with the apostle, which 
he inserts almost in the same paragraph in 
which he announces his dismissal—‘* God, who 
hath saved us, and called us with a holy call 
ing, not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given 
us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 
What multitudes of Phygellians and Hermoge- 
nians has that single article of Paul’s creed 
made! Even many who think well of him in 
other respects, and listen to him with favour, 
turn away from him when he writes in this 
style. Paul was equally unfortunate jn this 
respect in his life-time. He often went on 
smoothly in his public discourses for a while, 
but would be sure to let fall some expression 
which would spoil his popularity, and turn the 


applause of his eloquence into hatred for some! 


doctrinal opinion, or indignation for some home- 
thrust of his practical preaching. The Atheni- 
ans heard him patiently at Mars-hill whilst he 
discoursed of the Deity, and quated their own 
poets; but no sooner had. he touched on the re- 
surrection than some began to mock, and others 
put him off more civilly with “ we will hear 
thee again of this matter.” The Jews heard him 
with great silence, as he spoke from the stairs 
of the castle of Jerusalem,.so long as they were 
entertained with the account of his journey to 
» Damascus ; but happening to make favourable 

mention of the ** Gentiles,” they gave him no 


and for three| 


die,” 


CORRUPT LITERATURE. 


audience after that word, but cried out that he. 


pleased with the specimen of Paul’s defence of 
Christianity till’ he got to certain reasonings, 
which had the air of personalities, and he turn- 
ed him off for. that time. And Festus accom- 
plished the same purpose, when, after hearing 
his personal narrative, and the apostle running 
off upon the resurrection and the Gentiles, he 
drowned the sound of the unwelcome doctrines, 
by shouting that’ Paul was/beside himself! 

- After this experience, it could not have been 
so dreadful a trial to Paul to be turned off by 
Phygellus and Hermogenes. Let us, however, 
draw this moral from their history:—1. That 
men may turn away from Paul, or dismiss him 
from. his seat as an instructor, and yet his 
opinions may survive, and find believers, 2. 
That the examples of the fate of those who 
treated any opinions of the apostle with con- 
tempt in his life, give poor encouragement to 
imitators.. 3. That it is dangerous to.make ex- 
ceptions, or indulge partialities, in our reception 


—all Paul. 


'Dhe fond pair who entertain their. visitors by 
the. hour with the excellent qyalities or smart 


gospel was fervent and constant, and-led ‘to self: 


was not fit tolive. So Felix was well enough, 


of the inspired word.—Let us take’all the’ Bible, | 


sayings of their children, or with ridiculous de- 


tween themselves—say too much. 


tails of the conjugal ‘affection that subsists a 


SABBATH CONVENTION. 
~The Chester eouity, Pennsylvania, Sabbath 
Conyention met agreeably to adjournment in 
Faggs Manor church, on the 31st ult.. John 
Gillies, Esq.. was appojoted Chairman, and 
m. Fahnestock, Secretary. Prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Compton: -The’ proceedings of the 
last convention were read. Rev. Alfred] 
Hamilton was requested to repeat his sermon on 
the Christian Sabbath. | 

The resdlution’ laid on the table at the Iasi 
convention, proposing to petition the -Legisla- 
ture, was then discussed and- decided in the 

Bay TY That Messrs, Wm. Noble, and 
Benjamin F. Bent, be a Committée ‘to address 
the members of our Legislature from this coun- 
ty, desiring.them to .memoralize the Legislature, 
on the subject of the desecration of the Christian 
Sabbath along the Canals-and Railways of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The following resolutions offered by the Rev. 
Alfred Hamilton, were adopted: 

1, Resolved, That this convention consider 
the driving cattle or other stock through our 
county on the Sabbath day, not only a violation 
of divine and human Jaw, but an occasion of 
great grievance to the religious and chyrch- 
going people, and that it ought to be discontinued. 

2. Resolved, ‘That this convention consider} 
the practice of professors of religion, in permit- 
ting drovers to stop with them, when they know 
that they leave their premjses on the Sabbath, 
and especially as connected with the settlement 
of bills with said drovers on Sabbath morning, 
to be a gross violation of that sacred day. 

The following preamble and resolutions offer- 
ed by the Rev. Robert P. Dubois, were unani- 
mously adopted, viz: 

Whereas, This convention having listened 
with great satisfaction to a discourse on the 
Sabbath, by Mr. Hamilton, and believing that its 
extensive circulation in the county would greatly 
tend to promote the better observance of that 
day, and especially to correct erroneous: views 
on that subject, that exteusively prevail ; would 
request a copy of that discourse for publication. 

1. Resolved, That the friends of the Sabbath 
present, be requested, before they retire, to state 
how much they will contribute towards the ex- 

nse of printing the same. _ : 
~~ . Resolved, That Messrs. Robert P. Dubois, 
Jonathan Monaghan, J. Collins, and Uriah Ru- 
pert be a committee to attend to this. matter 
with instructions to carry it through, so soon as 
they shall be satisfied that the expense will be 
met, 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Hanse, 
was then adopted, viz: | | pune 

Resolved, That this convention highly ap- 

reciate the efforts of the Philadelphia Sabbath 


Association in promoting the observance of the] . 


Sabbath, and recommend to the pastors of the 
different churches in the: county, to:nid: said 
Association by taking coljeetions in their ¢hurch- 
es for that purpose. ’ | 
Resolved, That thisconvention adjourn “ sine 
President. 


Wa. Faunestock, Secretary. 


PF The Episcopal Recorder, Baptist Record, and Chris-| 


The Rev. Dr. Mason delivered, on Sabbath 
evening, an eloquent and timely discourse on 
this subject. It had: often been remarked, he 
said, that young men of this age were very ra- 
pidly brought forward and made prominent. 


The fact he did not question ; but its limitation] 


to this age, or this country, he thought unwar- 
ranted. A picture of the progress of society, 
ever since time began, would always exhibit a 
similar result. . Middle and more advanced age 
might be counsellors, but young men were the 
actors. As a general thing, those who have 
distinguished themselves have attained a high 
position before they arrived at middle life. Man, 
in an intellectual, moral, religious, and social 
point of view, is what he made himself in 
youth, 

Every department of action, every page of 
history, affords proof of this sentiment. The 
volume of inspiration giyes with thrilling inter- 
est the narratives of Joseph and David, of Josi- 
ah, Daniel, and Nehemiah. It was young men 
that our Saviour selected as his apostles, to set 
in operation those wondrous influences which 
have ever since blessed the world. In modern 
ages, too, a Calvin and a Luther made their 
greatness to be felt, and secured an imperish- 
able name ere they arrived at thirty. 7 

In other departments may be mentioned an 
Alexander, a Caesar, who, in youth, made them- 
selves masters of the world; a Bonaparte, who, 
before thirty, made the thrones of Europe trem- 
ble, and a Pint, who, io very early life, took the 
highest place in the cabinet of the mightiest na- 
ion yponearth, 

At our day, too, each youth may be fashion- 
ing himself to greatness, or to incurable imbeci- 
lity, by the character of his associations with 

may be unconsciously casting his mind 
into the mould of the aythor who now fixes his 
altention; he may become, if not in talents, 
yet in ‘heart, a Bulwer, while poring over his 
licentious, yet spirit-stirring pages. 

No young man, then, as.a.creature of mere 
mind, does himself justice, unless the associa- 
tions he forms and the course of reading he 
pursues, are such, as will ‘tend to develope his 
natural powers, and render them in the highest 
respects ayailuble. ae whieh 
he must aim, if he hopes to fulfil the duties he 
owes to himself, or the reasonable demands of 
society. 

While the devotee: of light reading is poring 
over the pages of fiction, living amid those men- 
tal associations which the fertile brain of the 
writer throws around him, he is unconsciously 
educating himself. But what an education he 
is receiving! The very most you can say re- 
specting it, is,that this kind of literature, as it 
calls into exercise no other power than the im- 
agination and passions, while it leaves the rea- 
soning faculties in their dwarfishness, produces 
one of those intellectual monsters, whom it is 
horrid to look upon, and to whose companion- 
ship no one of self-respect would be willing to 
yield himself. ‘This kind of tutelage adds no- 
thing to his materials of thought, or to his power 
to use those already in possession. These writ- 
ings add nothing to. the store of facts, which 
constitute the only sources of knowledge ; they 
are mere creations of the brain, and when he 
has made the whole of them familiar, the circle! 
of his information is no wider than before.. Or 
if they claim to be founded on fact, a distorted 
view of facts leaves an impression upon the 
mind, which is even worse than entire ignor- 

The young man insuch a school; gains no- 
thing on the score of mental, development ;_his 
powers are not exercised, and of course not 
strengthened; he gains no knowledge or skill, 
or worthiness of purpose. If; perchance, “he 
suffer no material injury, he gains no good, and 
is. recklessly throwing away opportunities of 
rising to respectability and usefulness, 

Sir Walter Scott, whose testimony cannot be 


eran. | much, siys—" The 


| think, hearing every wo 


looked upon as that of a party’prejudiced unfa- 
-vourably to a cause .for'which: he had done. 


so} but one hearer,. 


abit of novel reading is 
adapted to generate an, jadisposition to real his- 
‘tory, and useful literature ; and the best which 
can be hoped from, it, is, that the, youthful mind 
may sometimes have its better feslings awaken, 
ed by strains of generous sentiment, and tales 
of fictitious,wo. Beyond this point, novels are 
a mere luxury, contrived for the amusement of 


polished life, and are. read much more for amuse- 
ment than with the: st hope of detiving in- 
struction from them 


But the foundation of a tight character in- 
volves the education of the Aearf, and the pro- 
per direction of all. the energies of the soul. 
The system of instruction which the novelist! 
establishes, cultivates the heart by completely 
robbing it of all. its finer and nobler social feel- 
ings. He who submits to it, is in the most im- 
minent danger of becoming a, cold, selfish mis- 
anthrope: he is moving in a world of fiction, of 
which his little self is the centre. _ | 

- Home, the best schcol for the education of, 
the heart—the domestic fireside, where a mo- 
ther’s tenderness and a sister’s lové smooth even 
the asperities of our nature, has little influence 
over a young man who yield$ himsgelf to the fas- 
cinations of the popular noyels which flood the 
land; he finds nothing there with which his 
spirit can sympathize; and he hurries.away to 
secure a home for bimself amid scenes and cir- 
cumstances more congenial to his vitiated taste. 
How often have withered hopes, and blighted 
affections, and bleeding hearts, told their melan- 
choly tale of the wonderful power of the novel- 
ist’s appeal to a youthful mind? 

The first instance is yet to be produced, of a 
human being in whom the desire, or from whom 
the effort has been enlisted by this influence, to 
do any great or good action. The youth who 
advocates novel reading, on the ground of its 
tendency to enlarge the views or elevate the 
purposes, or jn any way to make men wiser or 
better, if he is not publishing his own shame, is 
certainly uttering a libel upon his character, 
If we had ample statistics, we might doubtless 
show that the murderer of Lord William Russel, 
and Oxford, who attempted the life of the Queen, 
were not singular in their experience, when they 
‘traced these deeds of atrocity to the influence 
of novel reading. Where is the redeeming 

uality then, which can screen it from unqualli- 

If youth give themselves up to the influence 
of which we have been speaking, they have no 
security that the heart, from the representations 
of which they now shrink with indignation, and 
the guilt, at which they shudder, will not be 
theirs, and that they will not be identified with 
the yery mental imbecility which appals them, 
and the wickedness which they loathe.—New 
York Courier. 


HINTS FOR DAILY PRACTICE. ) 
1. Come by faith to the blood of Christ that 
all your sins may be pardoned. Ley. xvi. 11 ; 
Heb. ix. 14, 28; Eph,i. 7: ii, 13; 1 Pet. i. 19; 
1 John i. 7. 
2. Seek by prayer the help of the Holy Spirit. 
Luke xi, 13; Rom. viii 26, 27; Gal. v, 22, 23; 
Eph. 1.18; James ii. 17. 
3. Try to recollect continually that God is 
always. present, knowing every .thought you 
‘word you speak, and ob- 
serving évery thing you do. Prov: xv. 3; Psa, 
exxxix. 2—4, 12; Ezek. xi. 5; Heb. iv. 13. 
_ 4, Live-upon Christ as the life-giving root of 
all true holiness, John vi. 47—58; xv. 4—8; 


Col. ii. 3—4. © 
5. Before you speak, ask these three ques- 
tions :—Is what 1 am going to say:‘true? Is it 
useful? Is it kind? Psa, cxy. 2; cxli., 3; 
Prov, xv. 1, 2; Eph. iv. 15, 25, 29, 31, 32. 

6. Pray for a calm and thoughtful state of 
mind, trusting always in the Lord, for you 
know not what a day may bring forth. Job. 
xxii. 21; Isa. xxvi. 3,4; Hag.i.5; Matt xi. 
29; John xiv. 26, 27; Phil. iv. 2—7; Jas. i. 
2—7. 
7. Remember, if religion has done nothing 
for your temper, it has done little for your soul, 
and see therefore, that your temper be kind, 
merciful, cheerful, meek, and affectionate. Rom. 
xiji. 10; James i. 26; 1 Pet. iui. S—11. 

8. Work while it is called to-day for the glory 
of God and the good of men. John ix. 1; 1 
Cor. x. 31; Gal. vi. 10.—S. S. Journal. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
THE PREACHER TO ONE HEARER. 

What! only a single hearer? That was all. 
It must have been a very lonely and cheerless 
business. So some preachers think, and they 
feel as if they could hardly preach unless they 
have hundreds hanging upon theirlips. Givethem 
a stormy Sabbath, with only here and there a 
head, where there had been a great sea of them, 
and they are cast down terribly. They hardly 


feel as if they could preach, and almost wish) 


the few had staid at home, so that they should 
not have had the trial of preaching to 80 few. 

Now, brother, that will not do. That stormy 
Sabbath was a sifter. The chaff were not there, 
I can tell you; you do not catch them exposing 
their precious persons after that fashion. The 
chaffare all at home; you have got the wheat— 
perliaps not all of it—but what you have got is 
‘wheat. So do not be discouraged. - 

And especiajly, because of the case of a 
preacher with one hearer, which I offer for your 
consjderation. And you need not think it was 
some poor stick of a preacher, who had not'tal- 
ents or character enough to get more together. 


There are some preachersthat have onetoo many | _ 


doctrines, or preach good doctrines 
ly, that tney can scrape but a handful together 
at the best. But the case was very different 
which | have in hand. 
The PreacuER—there never was a preacher 
like him, for **he spake as never man spake,” 
and none but “gracious words proceeded out of 
his mouth.” He was the Prince of all preach- 
ers. He had preached to great crowds and im- 
mense congregations, But that did not unfit 
him for preaching when his whole congregation 
was but one solitary soul. It was not in him to 
say, “I must have more, or | cannot preach.” 
One, even one, was an object with him.. And 
when I see him preaching -to that single one, 
that woman of Samaria, I think that some of his 
servants that are troubled because they have 
not great congregations, had better be ‘‘as.their 
Lord.” | 
And if they would consider who that one 
hearer was, they might see something further in 
the Prince of preachers to thiuk well of. Ifthat 
one hearer had been one of earth’s mightiest 
monarchs, or one whose learning and eloquence 
could enlighten half a continent, then—But that 
one hearer was a r obscure woman, and 
very far from being of fair reputation too. And 
yet she, even she, got a-whole sermon, and a 
long one too, from one. mightier than the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. [fany man think lightly 
of preaching to a. small congregation, { would 
thank him to walk outthére and'see whathis Mas- 
ter is doing by Jacob’s well. He has aot much of 
a congregation, for he has but one. , Did you 
ever see one smaller? And it was not much 
of a congregation as to character either. But 
‘the preacher was not discouraged by that. He 


could not get the wise and the mighty. he would 
take the unwise and the weak, yea, the vile, “ir 
by any means he might'save some.” 
It ia. such a merey,: brother, that you are 
mitted.to preach at all—and it is go glorious: ¢ 
gospel that you have to preach, and God ha 
connected such promises with the faithful preach- 
ing of the gospel,'and the result is so-sublime and 
ious if but a single soul. is saved, thet you 
had better: take back all your, murmuring 
thoughts about not having a large congregation, 
and bless God’ with your whole heart, if you 
can have the privilege of preaching the ‘goapel 
to one member-of the human family.) X. 


THE LAND 18 BEFORE 
“In ‘this’ posture of Church and State, out 
country appears to us; Christiatis, just ‘as we 
have it the perfection, not indeed’ of 
its. social and moral condition, but of its arranges 
field of labour for improvement. 

T think we may say that the glory of our 
system is its simplicity: We may ‘say this 
with confidence, if. in’ its simplicity: it «prove 
efficient, If we become intelligent enough 
discern the spiritual wants of our gountry, and 
virtuous enough to supply them, if intelligent 
patriotism, and Christianity’ combine’ 
in our character, and direct our course, we shall 
present the perfection of a scheme for religious 
improvement, ‘The cause of righteousness here © 
is not in the hands of the ried. but in the 
hands of the people. Whatever be the charac- 
ter, the principles or the administration. of men 
in power, whatever the policy which ‘governs 
the exercise of civil authority, while the consti- 
tution remains inviolate, the people hold the 
keys of knowledge and of virtue. It belongs 
not. to the government to build our churches, to - 
appoint our ministry or to assign its duties,. Wf 
any number of our people choose to ynite for 
religious worship, they need no license from the 
civil power; but they claim protection in their — 
worship, security for their property, and entire 
independence of the civil authority in the exer- 
cise of their discipline. ‘The people here are 
not required to put their property into the hands 
of the government in the irksome and odious 
form of a tax to be expended in supporting reli- 
gion, or promoting it at the optios or discretion 
of the rulers; but our. property is left in:our 
own hands to be ‘applied to, these sacred put- 
poses at our own pleasure. The. citizen has - 
this important office of promoting religion in his 
own possession. Our constitution leaves it out of 
the powers of the government, not because. the 
theory of the government does not require reli- 
gious light, nor because the sentiment of the. 

- nation is indifferent to it or against it, but be- 
cause the people are presumed to he able: and 
willing to atiend to this delicate and momentous 
subject for themselves. No despot exercises a 
paternal sovereignty over us, and judges for us, 
how much, or what sort of education we need ; 
or how many orwhat kindof religiousinstitutions 
will be best for us... The people judge for them- 
selves; and when the Christian seatiment of the 
Church, or of any branch of the Church, judges 
it desirable to increase the religious advantages 
of any portion of the country, the Christian zeal 
and energy of that branch of the Church is at 
liberty to do it in its ewn way... This isa part 
of the privilege of the friends of Christian truth 
Jn this land.—Danvtlle Intelligencer: 


THE DYING INDIAN BOY... 

The missionary, on visiting him, says, ‘* I found 
him dying of consumption, and in a state of the 
most awful poverty and destitution, in a small 
birch-rind covered hut, with nothing but a few 
fern-leaves under him, and an old blanket over 
him, which was in a condition not to be describ- 
ed. Afier recovering from my surprise, I said, 
‘My poor boy, I am very sorry to see you in 
this state; had you let me know, you should 
not have heen lying here.’ He replied, ¢ It is 
very little 1 want now, and these poor people 
get it for me ; but I should like something sofier 
to lie upon, as my bones are very sore.’ [ 
then asked him concerning the state of his mind, 
when he replied, that he was very happy; that 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, had died to save 
him, and that he had the most perfect, confi- 
dence in him, Observing a small Bible under 
the corner of his blanket, I said, ‘ Jack, you 
have a friend there; lam glad to see that; I 
hope you find something good there.’ Weak 
as he was, he raised himself on his elbow, held 
it in his attenuated hand, while a smile played 
on his countenance, and slowly spoke, in pre- 
cisely the following words :—* This, sir, is my 
dear friend. You gave it me. Fora long time 
I read it much, and often thought: of what it 
told. Last year I went to see my sister at Lake 
Winnipeg, (about two hundred miles off,) where 
_I remained about two months. When: was 
half way back through the lake, I remembered 
that I had deft my Bible behind me.. I directly 
turned round, and was nine days by myself, 
tossing to and fro, before I could reach ‘the 
house ; but J found my friend, and determined 
that I would not part with it again, and ever 
since it has been near my breast, and I thought 
I should have it buried with me; bat I have 
thought since, I had better give it to you when 
[ am gone, and it may do some one else good,’ 
He was oftea interrupted by a sepulchral cough, 
and sunk down exhausted. I read and prayed, 
the hut hardly affording me room: to be upright — 
even when kneeling)” —JBishop of Montreal's 
Journal. 


PUTTING RESOLUTIONS INTO PRACTICE. 
tions were agreed upon 

1. We will all give something, 

2, We will all give as God has enabled us. 

3. We will all give willingly. : 

So soon as the meeting was over, a leading 
negro took his seat at the table, with pen and 
-ink, to put down what each came togive. Many 
came forward and gaye, some more and some | | 
less, Amongst those that came was a rich old 
negro, almost as rich ag all the rest put together, 
and threw down a small silyer coin. ‘Take 
dat back again,” said the negro that. received 
the money, “ dat.may be according to de first 
resolution, but,it ig; net according ‘to de second.” | 
The rich old man accordingly, took it up, and . 
hobbled back again to his- seat in a, great rage. | 
One after another came forward, and almost all 
gave more than himself, and he was fairly 
ashamed of himself, and again threw.down a 
piece of money on the table, saying, “ Dare, 
take dat!” It was a valuable piece of gold, but 
jt was given so ill-temperedly that the negro 
| answered again, ** No! dat won't do yet, It 
may be according to de first and:second resolu- 
tion, but it is not. according to. de last;”. and he 
was obliged to take up his coin again... Still 
angry at himself and all the rest, he-sat a long 
time till nearly.all, were gone, agd shen came up 
to the table, and with .a smile on his,face, and 
very willingly gave a large sum to the treasurer. 

Very well,” said the negro, .* dat will do. 
Dat according to all de resolutions.” ... 


‘They. who.expect, to be listened to: by.every 
body, but,are. unwilling to listen to any body— 
who will: hold. you the sleeve or button, if 


¥ 


loved preaching so well, that if he could get} yousattempt; to escape them, all but themselves 


he would preach. And if 


‘will admit that they say too much, 
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“Avenue, in the city of New York, for the use 


of thin new temple to the worship 
of Jehovsh, the pastor (Dr. Phillips) preached) 


alone 3s,Lord of the,conscience, and that there is 


these there! were a few Presbyterians, who were 


37. 


and government of the’ Presbyterian 
_ ‘Phoreh; shawing their scriptural authority, acd 
their adaptation for promoting personal piety, 


. 
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Published a¢-Ne. 


33 Centre Sireet, New York; ‘and at 

Seventh Street, ot Three 

per year, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents when 
i> ie iz d i 


1788 ; and the following: Year the 
McKnight Was installed.@s co-pastotwi 


Rodgef-oxer the two. congregations,” 

In #792, the Rev. Sanit Miller was i 
asome of the pastors. GAnd in 1788, a third 
Présbytérian™~ Ghurch™ opened in Rutgers 


street, the ground having been presented by the 
tgers, .» of the Reformed 
and the Rev. Dr. Milledolla 


was its first 


r. In 1807, a colony from the 
Wall and Bee 


n street churches, with others} 


‘ed on the corner of Eleventh street and Fifth 
of the First‘ Presbyterian Church, was dedica 

to the service of Almighty God, last Sabbath, 
After’ and fervent 


Cloquéent: sermom*on the peculiar 


the general Spread of knowledge, ‘and the ad- 
| The 


| of Dr, Miller to Princeton. In 1815, the Rev. 


and built the Cedar street church. Dr. Rodgers 
lived to pteach the opening sermon in each of 
those churches. In 1809, the churches became 
independent of each other. In that and the fol- 
lowing year, thé church in Wall street was re- 
built; and during the same time another Presby- 
terian chitch was built in Spring street, in part 
from the materials of the old one in Wall street. 
r. McKnight having resigned, and Dr. Rodgers 
having departed this life in 1811, the Wall street 
chureh was; in 1813, left vacant by the removal 


Philip Melancthon Whelpley was made its pas- 
tor, and held the office till removed by death in 
1824. Afler which the office was again vacant 


Presbyteriapism, that | 


of liberty... Wherever man had been educated 
in this doctrine, and imbued with its. spirit, he 
stood erect—the champion of civil and religious 
freedom. In illustration of this fact, he alluded 
to the Scoteh Covenanters.and the English Pu- 
titans, and their descendants; to whom, under 
God, this nation and the world were chiefly in- 
‘debted for all their free. and noble institutions. 
He remarked, that if there was any difference 
between-the Presbyterian denomination, and 
others holding the doctrines styled Calvinistic, 
it was that the former not only held these doc- 
-trines, but preached them, declaring the whole 
counsel of God, whether men would hear, or 
whether they. would forbear. 
Ta the afternoon Dr. Phillips gave an interest- 
ing account of the origin of Presbyterianism in 
the city of New York, about one hundred and 
forty years since, and of its various trials and 
general progress to the present time, especially 
gs. connected with the First Presbyterian church. 
‘We give the following abstract from it:— — 
Phe first movement which led to the forma- 
tion of a Presbyterian Church ‘in the city of 
‘New York, was in 1707. ‘The mhabitants, at 
that time, consisted chiefly of Dutch Calvinists, 
‘who worshipped after the forms of the Church 
of Holland; of French refugees, following the 
‘Geneva model, and of Episcopalians, preserving 
the forms of the Church of England. Besides! 


accustomed to meet on the Sabbath for religious;- 
‘exercises ina private house, having then no 
jae ‘of public worship, and no minister. In 
January of that year two Presbyterian ministers. 
Francis McKemmie and Hampton, from 
‘Maryland, on their way to Boston, visited New 
‘York: ‘The ‘little flock, of the same faith, of 
course desired to hear them preach ; and applied 
to the consistory of the Dutch Church for the 
use of their house, which was cheerfully granted. 
‘But these was then another ‘personage to be 
‘consulted~—the Governor of the province; and 
he refused the permission. Mr. McKemmie, on 
this refusal, preached at a private house in 
‘Pearl: street, and also baptized a child. For 
which acts, without license from the Governor, 
he was tried before a-civil court, and though 
acquitted, was compelled to pay costs to a very 


until January, 1826, when the present speaker 
was installed. | 
~_ Having been obliged, said Dr. Phillips, by 
circumstances over which, as a religious society, 
we had no control, toabandon our former much| 
loved place of worship; having sought Divine 
direction, praying in the language of Moses, 
“ Lord, if thy presence go not with us, carry us 
not up hence,” and having been advised, by the 
Presbytery to which we belong, to remove to 
this part of the city, we felt called upon, in the 
providence of God, to sacrifice personal feelings 
for the promotion of the general good. We laid 
the corner stone of this building in September, 
1844. To-day we enter it, not to commence a 
new enterprise, but, with the blessing of God, 
more effectually to carry forward that holy en- 
ferprise commenced more than a century ago. 
We have come here, not for the first time to 
plant a vine, but as it were to transplant, and 
cause to take decper root, a vine which has long 
been planted, and which has at different times 
been watered with the dews of Heaven, and with 
the early and latter rains. We feel called upon,| 
he said, to record the loving kindness of our God, 
who has, through so many changes and trials, 
preserved a people bearing his name, distin- 
guished for their warm attachment to his truth 
and devotedness to his service, to whom he has 


ministers, who have preached the same gospel 
of his grace, and administered the same sacra- 
ments, in their purity, and afler the simple form 
of their original institution. 

Cherishing a deep sense of our constant de- 
pendence on God, we declare this day, publicly, 
before Him and the world, that we hold the same 
faith which has ever been professed by this 
Church. We reiterate our devout and fervent 
supplications that this house may ever be used 
exclusively for the pure and holy worship of the 
only living and true God—that the peculiar doc- 
trines of divine revelation, as received by the 
Presbyterian Church, may here continue to be 
believed, and faithfully preached, and that the 
dispensation of them may be attended with di- 
vine and saving power—that multitudes may 
here be brought to the acknowledgment of the 
truth according to godliness, and be preserved 
in the unity of the Spirit and the bonds of peace’ 
—walking in faith, hope and joy, through their 
union with Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life—whose privilege and delight it shall be to 
be ever actively engaged in the work of winning 
souls, until all the ransomed of the Lord shall 
be gathered into his fold, and time shall be no 
more, 

The church was filled to overflowing through- 
out the services of the day. The church edifice 
_is one of the most.convenient and-eligible, as well 
as one of the most chaste and elegant houses of 


considerable amount. In consequence of such 
opposition, the little band of Presbyterians we 
kept in a weak and unorganized state for th 
next ten years; no one of the denomination 
attempting to preach to them during that time. 
In 1717, J. Nicholl, P: McKnight, G. Living- 
ston, T. Smith, and a few others formed the de- 
sign of establishing public worship among them 
according to the doctrines and usages of the 
Presbyterian Charch of Scotland, and called the 
Rev. James Anderson, who was a native of 
Scotland, educated and ordained there, but at 
the time a member of the Philadelphia Presby- 
tery. Mr. Anderson and his people met at first 
for public worship in the City Hall, then at the 
corner of Wall and Nassau streeis, the use of 
-which was granted them by the corporation. 
The next year they purchased a lot in Wall 
street, and in 1719, erected their first public 
house of worship; toward the expense of which 
they received contributions from Scotland, and 
from the churches of Connecticut.- In 1720, 
they made their first application for a charter; 
but they were defeated in their efforts to obtain 
one for more than half'a century. The manage- 
ment of the ‘temporal affairs of the church, 
during the most troublous times of her history, 
was entrusted almost entirely to Dr. Nicholl,| 
who appears to have been as eminent for his 
piety and enterprise as a Christian, as for his 
skill as a physician. | 
- “Mr. Anderson having accepted a call to a 
church in Pennsylvania, the Wall street church 
1727 invited Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton to be- 
come their pastor. And it was.during his min- 
istry that the celebrated Whitefield visited this 
country. Mr. Pemberton was the only clergy- 
‘man of this city who: invited him to his pulpit. 
Through the blessing of God on his instrumen- 
‘tality, both the pastor and the church were great- 
dyand permanently revived. And inconsequence 
of the great increase of the congregation, it be- 
came necessary to enlarge the house of worship ; 
awhich was done in 1748. But the increase of the 
church was not the only blessing sent in return 
for their cordial reception of Mr. Whitefield. 
His preaching in a neighbouring city was instru- 


worship in the city of New York. We should 
gratified to see an account of the appropriate and 
interesting services of the day, published, at 
length, in a pamphlet or book. May the Great 
Head of the Church grant to this people an 
abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 


— 


Boarp or Pus.icatioy,—We wish earnest- 
ly that the reader’s attention may be directed 
to the Liberal Offer made by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, which may be found in 
an advertisement of this day’s paper. The 
publications of the Board now form a very valu- 
able and desirable library, and if any complaints 
have been made as to the intrinsic excellence of 
the books, we have not heard them. Some 
have expressed it as their opinion, that the 
prices were too high, but surely they could not 
have come to this conclusion afier weighing the 
facts in the case. We unhesitatingly say, the 
opinion is erroneous. The Editor of the Pres- 


byterian of the West, who is a practical man,) 


and a disinterested witness, says in relation to 
them, “* We know from actual experience in 
_ book publishing, that they are cheap, very cheap. 
And ‘we, moreover, speak that we Jo know 
when we say, that there are few, perhaps no 
books published in the United States, that are 
gotten up in the workman-like style in which 
the Board furnishes her va'uable publications.” 
Since this opinion was expressed, the Board 
have made a still further reduction of price, 
as may be seen by their advertisement, and 
the terms now offered are so liberal that 
none will surely complain hereafter. It should 
be. recollected that the Board of Publication is 
not @ money-making institution ; their aim is to| 


Jife, whd subsequently became their pastor, and 
served them with eminent success for more than 
half a century—the Rev. Dr. Rodgers. 
con tion continuing to increase, in 1750 
they settled Mr. Alexander Cummings as a col- 
league with Mr. Pemberton. Shortly afier 
‘which some serious difficulties occurred in the 
church, resulting probably in part from the too 
‘hasty admission of members, which led to the 
resignation of both ministers. ‘The congrega- 
tion remained vacant for a considerable time, in 
consequence of their divided state. But at 
h,' after several trials, in reference to others, 
‘the Rev: David Bostwick accepted a call from 
them, in 1756. And in 2762 the Rev. Joseph! 
‘Treat was also called, and settled as his col- 
‘league, Mr. Bostwick died im 1764, after a few 
‘days’ illness, having been much beloved and 
they called the Rev. John Rodgers, 
‘to, whom they had applied in 1754. He now 
accepted their call, and was. installed in Sep- 
‘rember. Again the church was revived, and 
‘greatly imereased ; and an additional place of 
‘worship became ‘necessary, A lot was accord- 
‘ingly obtained, on perpetual lease, at the corner| 
-of Beekman and Nassau'streets, where a second| 
house of worship was dedicated to God in 1768. 
‘During the war most of the members of the first 
-church went with their ministers into exile ; the 
-church ‘edifice in. Wall street was used by the 
-British as barracks for soldiers, and the one on 
Beekman street as a hospital.’ The latter was 


4 


repaired and re-opened in June, 1784; and the 
\one in Wall street the following year. Mr. 
~Freat not having returned to'the city afier the 
‘war, the united congregations called the Rev. 
‘James Wilson as éolleague with Dr. Rodgers. 
‘Bat bis health failing he resigned‘the charge, itl. 


nme necessary capital to carry on tneir 
operations, and then to accomplish as much 
good as possible by a wide diffusion of religious 
books. ‘The good of the church is their chief 
aim, and this aim will be most effectually ac- 
complished by an extensive support of their es- 
tablishment. It certainly is a matter of sur- 
prise, that many churches in the Presbyterian 
connexion have not purchased one of their 
books, and that others, to save a little trouble,| 
have given their money to purchase the books 
of other institutions, which are not Presbyterian 
in their character. We would by no means 
detract from the merits of these institutions, but 
it is reasonable to ask, if Presbyterians are wil- 
ling to abolish their own Boards, by withdraw- 
ing thcir support from them to build up others 1 
The amount of good already accomplished by 
the. Board of Publication is very great, and 
if the ministers and churches will only do their 
duty, this amount will be indefinitely increngsed. 
Let our readers look at this subject, and decide 
upon their particular duty in relation to it, The 
advantages to churches of buying at least ten 
dollars worth of books at a time, may be seen 
from the fullowing terms. Books that will cost 
at retail prices, at the atore in Philadelphia, 
$13.50, may be bought for $10, cash; books 
costing $27, may be had for $20, cash; those 
costing $40.50, may be had for $30; those 


not,able to procure pews, purchased ground| © 


sent a succession of pious, able, and faithful]. 


costing $54, may be had for $40; and th 
costing,-at the retail price, $67.50, may be 


ten 
are thet the stability and inérease of the P 
byterian Church materially depend on its mem- 
bers being grounded in the truth, weare earnest 
in recommending this subject to the notice and 
prayers of all who bear the Presbyterian name. 


D’Ausicne.—We direct attention to the ad- 
vertisements. of Mr. Carter and Mr. Campbell,| 
in another column, announcing that the long ex- 
pected fourth volume of D’Aubigné’s History of 
the Reformation, will be published in March next, 
atthelow price of 374 cents, Seeadvertisements, 
for the ioteresting and important contents of the 
forthcoming volume. 


ProrestantT Orenan Asytum.— The 
Rey. Dr. Bethune of Philadelphia, delivered a 
discourse in the church on the corner of La 
Fayette Place and Fourth street, in the city of 
Now York, last Sabbath evening, in behalf of 
the Protestant Half Orphan Asylum of the city 
of New York. After the sermon a collection 
was taken which amounted to three hundred) 
dollars. 


A Disrurep Case.—A litigation is likely to 
commence among the Episcopalians of New 
York, in relation to the management of the im- 
mense funds belonging to Trinity Church. With- 
out entering into the details of the case, we’ 
may state, that these funds have been hitherto 
managed by the vestry of Trinity church, who 
are elected by the members of said church ; 
now, however, it is contended, that, agreeably 
to the terms of the original charter, all the 
Episcopalians, within the city, have the right of 
voting for the persons entrusted with these mil- 
lions. If we have any wish on the subject, it 
is that the republican party may succeed, 


DenoMINATIONAL Epucation.—In a dis- 
course, delivered before the literary societies 
of Oglethorpe University, by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Smyth, of Charleston, 8. C., this sub- 
ject is ably and lucidly discussed. The views 
of the’ author are such, as are maintained by 
this paper, that mere intellectual education is 
no security to the moral or political principles 
of a people; that religious education must be 
conjoined with that which is merely mental ; 
that no state provisions are adequate to this 
end, or, in the nature of things, can be; and 
that to the religious denominations of the 
country, the great subject must be committed. 
The points are forcibly stated and argued, and 
main objections are considered. As this subject 
is likely to gain much more of the public aiten- 
tion than it has yet received, we recommend a 
perusal of Dr. Smyth’s address. 


Tur Great Contrest.—We refer not to 
the collision of nations, in which hosts of men 
are slaughtered, and the destiny of empires de- 
cided ; but to the more fearful conflict between 
the powers of goodness and the powers of wick-| 
edness, between light and darkness, holiness} 
and sin, heaven and hell, the church and the 
world, Christ and the prince of the power of 
the air. This is a contest which knows no 
cessation, no truce, no amicable arrangement,| 
but the decision of which depends on the utter 
overthrow and final extermination of one of the 
belligerent powers. It is now raging, and an. 
gels, men, and devils, are arrayed under their 
respective leaders, and participate in the war. 
It is a diversified picture, in which are deline- 


ated the tumult of battle, the desperate encounter! 


of combatants, and garments rolled in blood. 
As the strife thickens, ever and anon is heard, 
on either hand, the shout of triumph. Each 
and all are eager for victory; but the deci- 
sive conflict has not yet occurred. Mark the 
scene ! 
an exalted being, but now fallen from his in‘eg- 
‘rity, but retaining immense powers. He wars 
against heaven with stern and bold resolve, 
with an enmity implacable, and a cruelty unap- 
peaseable. Around him stand his legions of 
kindred spirits, alike impelled by bitter hate 
against the Lord and against his anointed. 


From among the children of men he marshals| 


a countless host, who partake of his spirit and 
are identified in aim. The atheist madly rages, 
and the infidel hurls defiance. The ambitious, 
the proud, the sensual, form their separate 
corps. Murderers, thieves, adulterers, occupy 
their respective ranks. Every vice is here 
personified and armed against the Lord of 
Hosts. Their organization is complete, and, 
with their banners inscribed and flaunting in the 
air, they press on to the conflict. These, how- 
ever, are not the only forces which are obedient 
at the beck of their great leader. There are 


hosts which have enlisted under the name of 
‘Teligion,. Idolatry and Mohammedanism bring 


their millions into the field, and aim their heavy 
blows against the altars of the Lord. But more 
stealthily, and in the seeming uniform of the 
Prince of Life, with “ God and the Church” 
emblazoned on their banners, other hosts are 
found, whose waffare against the truth is 
treacherous and concealed, and who endeavour, 
by every deceptive device, to gain admittance 
within the entrenchments of the loyal subjects 
of the Lord, that they may betray them, In- 
geouity, skill, cunning, and courage are not want- 
ing in the well appointed force. Who is there to 
withstand them? Is it that little band, among 
whom there are so many that appear invalids? 
Will they face such a foe? Fear mingles with 
their courage, and yet they press on to the 
thickest of the fight. It is like the contest 
of one arm against many; and yet they are 
scen encountering the atheist irfidel 
troops, striking down the standards of idol- 
atry, counteracting the consummate devices 
of those who bear a false standard, and 
stripping them of their disguises, Still their 
enemies thicken fast and surround them. They 
are threatened with total extermination. Often 
dispirited and cast down, their soul faints with- 
in them, but their standard is the cross, and, 


5 Now we ask where is the congrega-| 
*| tion in this country which camfot raise at lea 
lats for such a purpose? Aware as we} 


There is the Prince of Darkness, once| 


There is a 


Defeat would cover them with disgrace and in- 
volve them in ruin, did they contend alone and 
unsopported. This, they do not do. They 
have a great Captain of Salvation, whose swor 

flashes and intimidates the advancing hosts, 
Here he rescues a soldier that has fallen wound- 
ed, and there interposes his ‘shield before one 
who is sadly beleaguered, and there inspirits a 
third who bears the heat and burden of battle. 
From his hand, arrows are hurled against his 
enemies, to disarray their ranks; prisoners of 
hope are taken and enlisted in his own army; 
at one time he brings the proud banners of t 
foe into the dust, and again strikes a blow upon 
their princely leader that makes him recoil, 
Hear the shout of this little band—* He that is 
for us, is greater than all that can be wraps 
us,” as they rush into the fight. The battle i 

now raging; the enemy has gaincd some ap- 
parent advantage, but the Prince of heaven is 
preparing for the final onset, when those innu- 
merable hosts will be discomfited and destroyed 


| ata blow, and the banner of the Prince of hea-| 


ven shall wave in undisturbed triumph, 


ProvipentiaL Prorection.—In a mission- 
ary address recently delivered in New York, 


by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, we find the following} | 


instance of the peculiar care of Providence: 


‘‘ When three years since, said Dr. Tyng, I 
was in London, I met a little company of Mora- 
vians. I never see one of those blessed men 
without rejoicing at what God has done by 
them. 
mony sailed on her seventy-second voyage for 
the cold region of Labrador. There were pre- 
sent several missionaries about to go to those 
barbarous tribes, and there was the captain of 
the ship, who six and thirty times had crossed 
the deep. He told us of the labours, sufferings 
and piety of the missionaries. It was truly 
marvellous to see how the sacred enterprise had 
touched the heart of our worldly men; the very 
insurance companies eroee their terms, as 


safety,) under the special protection of heaven. 
Seventy-two times had that same bark crossed 
the stormy, icy sea, without peril, where hun- 
dreds had been wrecked and lost. This little, 
persecuted people did not wait till they had 
wealth, before they commenced the work of 
giving the gospel to the wor!d. No, when they 
had not bread to eat nor home to shelter them,| 
they went forth to the conquest, and more than 
any others, they have succeeded.” 


Jesuits 1n Canapa.—The Toronto Banner 
expresses alarm at certain demonstrations mad 


is by no means groundless. The facts in the 
cease are as follows: Mr. D. B. Papineau,| 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and a member 
of the Executive Council, in a Report addressed 
to the Governor-General, urges attention to the 
situation of certain Indian Tribes, and recom- 
mends, among other provisions, that tracts of 
land should be assigned tothem. This is un- 


exceptionableg e commissioner expresses) 
instruction of the In- 
dians, and to effect this he urges the following 


plan: 
“It appears to me that the only practical 
mode of bringing them to entire civilization, is 
by means of their religious instructors ; and 
see no religious body so able to carry on that 
philanthropic undertaking as the Jesuits, who 
had such signal success among the Paraguay 
Indians. If that view was adopted, | would be 
prepared to present a scheme to effect it, a 


your Excellency’s consideration.” 


Whether the Governor-General will agree in} 


opinion with him, remains to be seen. © 


Brnticat Reeerrory.—The Biblical Re- 
pertory and Princeton Review, has come into 
our hands at so late an hour, that we have not 
been ab!e to give it even a cursory perusal. 
Short as our time was, however, we could not 
refrain from reading the review of Dr, Coit’s 
Puritanism, which (not Coit’s book but the re- 
view) is one of the happiest specimens of irony 
which we have seen for many a long day. It, 
in the quietest way imaginable, demolishes this 
last and most lauded effort of Episcopacy. The 
other articles are, according to the running 
titles, The Law of Human Progress ; Struther' 
Hist®ry of the Relief Church; Accountability 
of Men for their Faith; The Original State of 
Man; The Raising of Lazarus; Theories of 
the Church; Attraction of the Cross; and short 
notices of late publications. | 


Jenxyn Acain.—It is with some surprise 
and sorrow that We see the religious press gene-| 
rally commending the works of Jenkyn, just 
published by a firm in Boston. As there is a 
show of reasoning and a seeming effort to make 
every thing plain in the writings of this author, 
he is apt to fascinate, and when he fascinates,| 
to lead astray. His doctrine is not that of the 
Holy Scriptures, bat rather adapted to the cavil- 
lings of the human heart, which instead of re- 
ceiving simple truth by simple faith, prefers it 
garnished and trimmed by human reason. We 
are glad to mark one exception to the general 
rule in the case of the New England Puritan, 
which has distinctly stated the leading error in 
the last work of this author, on the union of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church, Its language is :— 
‘‘ We are sorry tp say a word against a book 
that has so good a face and so good a design. 
Its design appears to be to promote revivals of 
religion, and it has many good and important 
thoughts, well expressed, in relation to that 
subject. But we fear its influence will be to 
corrupt revivals of religion. It embraces to us 
a new and ingenious theory to evade the truth 
of the sovereignty of God, and divine efficiency 
in the regeneration of the soul. This, if we 
understand it, is the idea: The soul is renew- 
ed by the Holy Ghost; but the Holy Ghost 


I met them on the eve before the Har-| 


if they saw the vessel, (so often returning in| 


in Canada in behalf of the Jesuits, and the alarm! 


contain good Unitarian reading—particularly is 
this the case in the one headed ‘ Conversion not 
Miraculous.’ ” 


‘ 


Ecciestasticat.—On Tuesday, 13th inst., 
the Presbytery of Baltimore, ordained Mr. 
Ninian Bannatyne to the office and work of 
the gospel ministry, and installed him as co- 
pastor over the F Street Church and con- 
gregation, in Washington city. The Rev. G.' 
W. Musgrave, D. D., preached the sermon. 
The Rev. James Laurie, D. D., the venerable 


he, sen.or pastor presided, propounded the consti- 


tutional questions, and offered the ordaining| 
prayer. ‘The “Rev. S.C. Backus, gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Joseph 
Smith, D. D., the chagge tothe people. All the 
services were solemn and deeply interesting. 

The Rev. Samuel W. Chaney was ordained 
and installed pastor of the united churches of 
Springfield and Pleasant Grove, Kentucky, by 
the Presbytery of Transylvania. 

The Rev. G. M. Hair has removed his resi- 


| dence from Wellsburg, Virginia, to Covington, 
| Kentucky, and requests his correspondents and 


editors to address him hereafter at the latter 
place. 
The Presbytery of Kaskaskia has dismissed 
the Rev. A. C. Allen to join the Presbytery of 
North Alabama, the Rev. C. C. Riggs to join 
the Presbytery of Steubenville, licensed Mr. 
John L. Howell, and ordained the Rev, Black- 
burn Zeffles as an evangelist. | 

The correspondents of the Rev. J. P. McPher- 
son, are requested to direct their communications 
to him at China Grove, South Carolina, instead 
of Indiantown, South Carolina. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. XXII. 

Evangelical Society of Geneva—Dvings of Popery 
Hungary—A Roman priest hid ina bed. 

The Evangelical Society of Geneva, a few 
weeks ago, published the Report of its general 
meeting for this year; the receipts have been 
over 117,000 francs, and the disbursements up- 
wards of 115,000. During the current year, it 
has employed sixty-four colporteurs and Bible- 
readers, who have sold seventeen thousand 
three hundred copies of the sacred books, and 
about one hundred thousand - pamphlets and 
tracts. ‘The Theological school has lately 
made the acquisition of a new Professor, M. E. 
Scherer, who unites fervent piety to solid learn- 
ing. This work is thus in the way of progress, 
and renders important services to France. 

J wish to lay before your readers a step taken 
by the Roman church, which has been recalled to 
memory by the President of the Genevese So- 
ciety, in his report, and which will astonish 
them as it has me, notwithstanding all they 
know already of the spirit which actuates that 
church. ‘* At the commencement of the last 
century, some of the Reformed, in Hungary, 


had the unhappiness, under the fire of persecu-| POSS€ 


tion, to abjure their faith; and the formula 
which was imposed on them, previously publish- 
ed in 1716, has recently been reprinted from 
the original text, by a theologian in Germany. 
Of the twenty-two articles, of which it consist 


shall quote here but few. ~ Folding” Wii 

one hand a lighted wax-taper, and taking an 
oath with the other, the apostates pronounced 
the following words: “Art. iv. We confess 
that all new matters, established by the Pope, 
whether they be in the Scriptures or not, all 
that he has ordained, is true, divine, and beatify- 
ing. Common people ought to set a higher 
value on it than even on the commandments of 
the living God. Art. v. We confess that the 
most holy Pope ought to be reverenced, by 
every one, with divine homeur, and with genu- 
flexions as profound, as Jesus Christ himself. 
Art. vi. We confess and maintain, that the Pope 
should be listened to, on every point, as the 
most holy. father. Hence, it is necessary that 
all heretics, who live in a manner which is con- 
trary to his laws, be not only exterminated by 
fire without exception and without mercy, but 
also be cast, body and soul, into hell. Art. vii. 
We confess, that the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
ture is the origin of all schisms, and ofall sects, 
as alsothe source of blasphemies. Art. ix. We 
confess that every priest is much greater than 
~even Mary, the mother of God; for she gave 
birth to the Lord Jesus Christ but once, and 
gives it to him no longer; but a Roman priest 
sacrifices and creates the Lord Jesus Christ, not 
only when he desires it, but also in every sort 
of way when he pleases ; and after having cre- 
ated him, he swallows him entire. Art. xi. 
We confess that the Roman Pope has the pow- 


| er of changing the Scriptures, adding to them, or 


taking from them, at his pleasure.” 

I shall not say aught to you concerning the 
permission granted by the grand Signor, for 
building a Protestant church at Jerusalem, or of 
the decree of the emperor of China, exempting 
from punishment the Chinese who profess the 
Christian religion, and permitting the exercise) 
of that religion to foreigners in the five ports 
which are open to commerce: these two im- 
portant events have been brought to the know- 
ledge of your readers by channels more direct 
than this; as also, the abjuration of Mr. New- 
man, and four or five Episcopalian ministers, 
of his friends, and their entrance into the Ro- 
man church. ‘This last piece of news was long 
expected, and considering the point to which 
matters have reached, it is better such men 
should show without, what they were, long ago, 
within. By doing so, they will cause less evil. 
—You will have noticed in the edict of the em- 
peror of China, a strange reproach alleged 
against Christians. ‘They are accused of se- 
ducing women, and tearing out the eyes of the 
sick,” ‘This two fold accusation, which, they 
say, is contained in all the edicts issued in China 
against the Roman Catholic missionaries, origi- 
nates in a false, or malicious interpretation of 
two of their ceremonies—auricular confession 
and extreme unction. 


P.S. The following anecdote of the Rev. pas- 
tor Roussel will probably amuse your readers. 
I take it from a letter, which he lately wrote to 
the Archives, in which he gives an account of 
what is passing among the populations, in the 
vicinity of Limoges, which are coming over to 
Protestantism. ‘In a commune, which I will 
not name,” says M. Roussel, “‘the Protestant pas- 
tor, accompanied by the teacher, called at the 
Mayor’s house, to treat.of the establishment of 


worship. The domestic goes up to announce} 


them, and during this time, our friends hear, 
from their stand below, a sudden noise of chairs 
moving, up stairs, At last, they are introduced, 


resides in the word of God, as an inherent 
property of it, and we have need at any time 
only to come under the power of the word con-| 
taining the Holy Ghost, to get renewing influ- 
ence from it. All that is necessary to regene- 
ration is, to is ae a right combination of 


and find the magistrate of the place, all alone.| 
Now, it is necessary that you should know, at 
first, what they did not learn till aerward— 
that the parish-priest had just hid himself in the 
bed, in this room. The conversation being 
commenced, turns on matters of controversy, 
lasts for three hours, and during these three 


means, including the word of God bearing in 


as they turn their eyes to that, they are reani- 
mated, and renew the battle. Yet, is not their 
hope feeble? Can they successfully contend 
with such fearful odds? They have hope. 


| 


itself the Holy Ghost, and to stand in a right 
communication with this, as it were, galvanic 
battery. Yet we are renewed by divine influ- 


ence, But that influence is the influence of 


hours, the priest scarcely breathes. They quote 
these words of the epistle to Timothy, that in 
the latter times there will come imfostors, for- 
bidding to eat meats, and to marry—but the 
priest. takes good care not tostir! They ~ 
press their regret that the priest is not there 


by stroke, the inspire 


| ness of the heavenly vision. O, that his man- 


_church has ever since existed and will alwaxe, 


for the purpose of binginsicad of 

barrassed Mayor; but the priest | 
movable and mute,and driftks to the very 
that cup of torment and of truth! Doge it not 
seem to you, that this poor priest verified, st 
contained in fsaiah, 


lvi. 10?” 


the Presbyterian. 

18 BAPTISM IN THE CHURCH OP ROME VALID ?} 

- Mr. Editor —With, perhaps, Procrustean 
brevity, | have endeavoured to compress into 
the bounds of a short letter, the Masonian view 
of the origin of the church visible. If the reader} 
wishes more perfectly to comprehend that most 
interesting subject, let him consult Mason on 
the Church of God. No man can rise from the 
perusal of that little book, without feeling, that 
converse and communion with the mighty dead, 
pours light into the understanding and subdues) 
the heart into reverence for the truth. The 
secret of Dr. Mason’s power over his reader, is 
to be found in the fact, that he brings you into 
immediate converse with God. confronts} 
you with His naked truth, whilst he himself 
glides away and leaves you gazing at the bright- 


tle had fallenthat simple Bible exposition 
were more known in the churches! ~ 

We have seen, that a society ecclesiastical 
existed in the family of Abraham—a visible 
body composed of many individuals, held to- 
gether and united into one by God’s covenant.— 
A moral unity of many members, yet one body 
—that this society, like civil society, was orga- 
nized, not by man, but by his Maker. Though 
Abraham cheerfully and voluntarity accepted 
and agreed to the terms, yet the covenant, con- 
slitution, establishment, he could not have re- 
fused. Like Paul’s preaching the gospel ; 
though he did it most heartily, yet he could not 
have done otherwise—“yea, wo is me if I preach 
not the gospel”—*necessity is laid on me.” 
His call and appointment to preach did not ori- 
ginate in his own will, but in Christ. So Abra- 
ham/’s call and covenant did not originate in his 
will, but in His that called him. We are now 
to inquire into the perpetual succession of this 
called society. And here note 3 

1. The infallible assurance of its perpetuity. 
God’s covenant engagement is explicit and un- 
equivocal. The seed here is primarily, the 
Messiah, and ultimately all professors of the 
faith to the end of the world.—“TI will establish 
my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed 
alter thee, in their generations, for an everlast- 
ing covenant.”—And that this regards not at all 
the spiritual vocation—the internal gracious 
call, is undeniable from v. 18, where the ex- 
ternal seal is referred to as perpetual—* And my 
covenant shall be in your flesh, by an everlast- 
ing covenant.” And moreover, from v. 14, 
where the neglect of the seal is excision from 
the covenant—‘‘the uncircumcised man-child— 
shall be cut off from-his people; he hath broken 
my covenant.” | 

2. But there is even a stronger guaranty of 
the perpetuity of this visible organized society, 
than the covenant promise of God. We have 
his oath. After the highest triumph of faith 
was achieved, this highest possible guaranty 
was given. Gen. xxii, 16—18. ‘By myself 
have | sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld-thy 
son, thine only son, that in blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore; and thy seed shall 
ossess the gate of his enemies: and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
Here is ground to infer, @ priori, the perpetuity 
of this visible organized society. From this, 
faith deduces her conclusion, that the visible 


ts better 
founded, and itis more rational to confide in 
it, than in any possible @ posteriori proof. No 
historical evidence, delivered through the hands 
of men, could possibly constitute such rational 
ground of belief as this. The word and the 
oath of God is surer than all human history. 
By faith we know that the self-same visible so- 
ciety in which Abraham was so conspicuous a 
member, exists to the present day. I utterly 
deny that we are dependent upon church history 
or upon any history for proof of this truth. The 
post-script history has its uses, towards the con- 
firmation of our faith; but mainly toward illus- 
trating the divine providence : but here, after all, 
in the pre-script, history—the promise and oath 
of Him who cannot lie, we see the evidence of 
the perpetual. successiun and essential unity of 
God’s visible church, 

3. This covenant ecclesiastical defines the 
methods of its own perpetuity—of extending its 
own identity—by natural descent, and by nat- 
uralizalton. Abraham’s children, according to 
the flesh, were de facto members of this visible 
society, and to be recognized as such by the 
sign and seal. And also every stranger, who 
professed faith in Abraham’s God: i.e. who 
subscribed the confession—who promised sub- 
mission to the laws of the society, and did sub- 
mit to the sealing of his person, which was the 
first act of obedience. Hence our definition, 
“‘The visible church consists of all those, 
throughout the world, that profess the true reli- 
gion, logether with their children.” t is per- 
fectly amazing to contemplate the confusion 
which the neglect of this distinction between the 
invisible and the visible church, has created. 
Clear headed and sound hearted men, through 
this inadvertence, have involved themselves in 
the most perfectly inextricable, logical embar- 
rassments, and their readers in a chaos of dis- 
gust with the subject. Let any man look into 
this article in the Repertory, and if he is not 
confounded to his utter bewilderment, let him} 
advance a little more into ‘* the German depth,” 
—let him read “ the Principle of Protestantism ;” 
especially let him look into the beginning and 
ending of that book, and ask himself, what do 
those men mean by the church of God? Now 
that we may not spend our days in this 
Serbonian, let us be content with the shallow- 
ness of that English philosophy which deals in 
facts—the plain and undeniable facts of holy 
Scripture. The modes of union with the church 
visible are these two—viz: by birth—thy seed ; 
and by profession of faith: the former running 
into the latter, it being the profession of the pa- 
rent’s faith that brings the child into the church 
visible, by reason of its relation as a child. It 
is not, as is so frequently assumed and asserted, 
faith nor the Holy Spirit, that constitutes this 
bond of union. When this is affirmed, the 
church invisible ought to be understood ; and 
thus it is true, But neither is true in regard to 
the visible church, for the simple reason, that 
neither is visible, 

But how are you to manage the question of 
succession? Can you prove historically the 
uninterrupted ecclesiastical succession from Ab- 
raham? In responding to this, very much will 
depend upon the meaning of the term prove. If 


the querist mean to require historical evidence} 


of a descent in the natural line, it cannot be 
given, except in that of the Messiah himself. 
But if the question relates.to the existence of a 
social body, under this precise constitution, 
holding itself responsible to its laws and recog- 
nizing God, the giver of this covenant, as its sole 
object of religious worship ; then the proof can 
be produced, and that much more fully and 
satisfactorily, than it can be proved concerning 
any living man that he is descended from Adam, 
or from Noah. Is Louis Philippe a descendant 
in direct natural line from Adam? This may 
be affirmed, but it never can be historically 
proved, There is not a man on earth that can 
prove historically his, natural descent, from 
Adam, or from Noah ; no, nor for. three. genera- 


4s as per 


be better sustained by the evidence of testimony 
concerning the existence and uninterrupted 
flow of this &@gyregated and segregated mass of 
human beingsalong the stream of time. The proof 
conclusive as can be that of the 
identity of the earth itself, The man who should 
demand historical evidéhce of this. earth being 
the same with that inhabited by Abraham, would 


nat ask a less difficult thing, than he who de- © 


mands proof that the society, in which Peter, 
and Joho, and Paul, and their Master were born, 
is the same society in which Isaac, and Moses, 
and David, and Isaiah were born. And of the 
same nature is the evidence concerning the 
stream of the people of God from the beginning 
of the Christian di tion. In fact its histo- 
y is intertwined with the history of the world. 

¢ rather, I should say, the history of God’s 
visible church is the warp of the great web of 
universal history, and the history of civil govern- 
ments is the woof that fills up that web; and: 
the fittmg is of such variety of texture, colour, 
and extent, as to give variety of hue and appa- 
rent difference of texture and substance to the 
web itself. On this point, it is not at all neces- 
sary to dwell. No man will expect such proof 
in a brief letter, and no man requires it for this 
discussion. And yet.the matter itself is all im- 
portant. Jt is vital to the whole controversy, 
that the succession ecclesiastical be admitted or 
proved, The waiver of all attempt at proof, is 


based simply on the undeniable notoriety of the - 


fact. 

_ Let us distinctly note the difference between 
a social and an official succession; and again, 
between a succession of officers as a flowing 
aggregation of individuals, and the suecession 
in a single individual line. 

Succession implies something mutable and 
something immutable. The mufadle, in any 
society to which the notion of succession is ap- 
plicable, is its individual members; the immu- 
table is its consfitution—its fundamental princi- 
ples—its bond of unity—that which makes it 
one. The members individually of that large 
society, the visible church, are a flowing mass; 
never the same, in two successive moments. 
They are the fifty millions of fibres which com- 
pose the cable, and yet not two successive 
inches comprehend the same fibres. At every 
time of movement along it, you meet the termi- 
nation of some, and the beginning of others. 
The fibres are not a cable—the individuals are 
not achurch, Whatever binds the fibres toge- 
ther makes them a cable; whatever binds the 
individuals makes them achurch. That is the 
mutable, this is the immutable, The social suc- 
cession in terms, involves the official; for if 
there were no officers there could be no society; 
and if there were no society there could be no 
officers. . Whilst therefore, in the church. visi- 
ble, the ecclesiastical succession, that is, the 
flowing mass of professed believers, is an indis- 
pensable condition to the official or ministerial 
succession, (for they must be members before 
they are ministers,) and whilst the one is clearly 
distinguished from the other, they are neverthe+ 
less not separable. The visible church is. not 
one body and its public servants or officers, 
another and different body. The private mem- 
bers are not the church:.the public functionaries 
are not the church. This doctrine is beauti- 
fully illustrated and enforced in Ephesians iv., 
where Paul shows that the officers given “ for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ” 
—are part of this body; and their energies are 
divided for its advancement, “Till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, &c.” And in 1 Cor- 
inthians xil. 14, &c., ‘ For the body is not one. 
member but many, &c., &c. Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and members in particular. And God 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, se- 


condarily prophets, thirdly teachers, &c.” The. 


rein the church, and of the church. 
The officers exist not without the church, and 


the church exists not without the officers, 

But it is important to note, that the officers 
as an aggregate flowing mass,of individuals, 
and their succession as such, and the individual 
succession of each, are very different things. 
The fibres of the cable at any given point are 
the succession of the fibres at any preceding 
point. This is plain, and obvious, and simple, 
But this is a very different thing from asserting 
of any particular fibre, that it is the lineal suc- 
cessor of any particular, preceding fibre at the 
further end. Ministerial succession is a succes- 
sion of the aggregate and not of the individual. 
The high church, or papistical scheme, takes 
the latter, Presbyterianism takes the former. 
Episcopal succession is a chain. If one link be 
broken all is broken, and all is lost that hangs 

_onit. Preshyterial succession is a cable of a 
thousand strands; a defect or failure of one or a 
Hundred affects not the identity of the cable, nor 
the succession of its integral parts. The re- 
marks, therefore, of the Princeton Review, on 
page 456, relating to the impossibility of every 
church tracing the lineal succession of its par- 
ticular ministry to the apostles, are entirely 
harmless as to us. Our ideas of succession are 
too flat footed to be caught in that snare. We 
maintain, that the church always has had a min- 
istry, composed of a vast multitude of individuals, 


all members of the visible society; always some © 


entering and others retiring as death calls them. 
Half a dozen unordained men in the Presbytery 
that ordained us, vitiates not our ordination, for 
still it is a Presbytery deriving its power from 
Christ, through a succession, ecclesiastical and 
ministerial, of a large number, each of whom 
again is successor to an aggregate mass, But 
my sheet is filled. Yours, &c,, Tueoprnitus, 


For the Presbytenan. 
POSTURE IN PRAYER. 


Mr, Editor—Your paper of November 22, 
1845, contains a report, presented to, and as 
appears, adopted by the Synod of New Jersey, 
on the question—* W hat particular posture ought 
to be assumed by our congregations while en- 
gaged in public prayer ?” 

it revealed some things, which were new to 
one, who has never visited, since in the minis- 
try, what he has been accustomed to look 
upon as the garden spot in our church heritage 
—that the whole assembly sometimes keep 
their seats in time of prayer, and that, in other 
cases, those who do stand, are the aged mem- 
bers. It was new to me too, for our own min- 
islers to Come so apparently near giving up the 
scriptural grounds of standing in public prayer, 
as is done in that report, These extracts present 
the point we allude to. 
constructed with this view,” i. e. to kneeling, ‘it 
would be very proper to make this the common 
attitude of prayer.” Again “as kneeling can- 
not be-practised in our churches, as at present 
constructed, we recommend standing, &c.” 
Again, the first resolution, after mentioning the 
three postures in prayer recognized in the Bible 
says; ‘“‘standing—is the only one to which the 
construction of our churches is adapted.” 

The remark of the opposer on all this, and 
on ail like it is—*that your churches ought to 
be constructed for the proper worship of God, 
and that you ought to submit to the inconveni- 
ence of kneeling until requisite alterations can 
be made.” From the view in the above extracts, 
it would seem, that all who can, should kneel 
always in public prayer. Thus this part of the 
report, (and opposers have a great sleight of just 
taking what suits them in opposing Presby- 
terlanism) goesto strengthen their hands, inspirit 
them in their course, and furnish them with ar- 
guments to. subvert the unstable in our commu- 
nion, and prejudice the public agaist our church, 
where it is just struggling into existence, 

__ [have heard it said often, by those kneeling 
in public: prayer, that they were approaching 
God in the most humble posture known to them 


tions back.. 
But the continuous existence of the Church 


—thus indirectly insinuating that pride kept 
others from kneeling: Once a venerable Epis- 


ean this be proved? I answer, no fact can 


© Were our churches 
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St. Bertin, “Frans. 
Jated from Geeman, by: the-Rev, P. Pair- 
tunes ia the.asibject of. expaeilion id. this volame. 
The’ of the tomment plainnes 
gad much: rich instruction is elici. 
ent is an.abridgment of the. ori- 


Kase, 
re 


tism and Piety, Suggested by the Histor . 
Of Nehemiah... By the Bev, Joseph Alden 


odject of this liltle yolume is, to derive 


fromthe history ‘of Nehemiah, the 
geste; ‘and, in some particulars, to rup parallel 
helween. the piblic. conduct of this great Jewish 
leader sha’ Washington. ‘The volume is 
tractive, and will: prove instructive to the young. 
of anv oF Duties of 
merican. Protestants at the Present Crisis. 
_ By the Rev. Herman Norton, Wew York, 


1848, Leavitt; pp, 72,) 
progeant and seasonable tract, in which| 


many. (acts and seasonings are presented, cal, 
culated to ‘Awaken Protestants to the present 
aspects of Popery, 
Diligetice and’ Perseverance, is the title of an 
energetic and practical sermon, delivered by the 
Rev. J. A. Wallace, in the chapel of /Davidson 
College, and published by request of the students. 
_ We have before us an address delivered by 
the Rev. Dr, Rice, of Cincinnati, Ohio, before a 


Literary Society in Miami University, in: which| 


he compares the Philosophy of Nature with 


that of Religion; ‘and, by aualogy, refunds the| | 


Bible aystem from'the eavils of infidelity, ‘and 


shows its superiority. ‘The whole argument 
neat aod perspicuous, and well calculated to! 


produce-a.-happy-and religious impression on 
the minds of young collegians, 


Campbell's Edition of Scott's Family Bible— 


Of ‘this beautiful edition, we -have received the| 


delayed’ numbers, 24 and 25, and also number 
32, which beings up the Commentary to the 
seventh chapter of Ezekiel. [1 will now soon 
hecompleted.. 

Living Age—The 87th number of 
this entertaining miscellany has appeared. _ 

«The January number of the Biblical Reposi- 
tory contains various ipteresting and able con- 
tribution, 
RAMILY PRAYERS. 
_ Al minister of the gospel, accompanied by a 
companion who'was nota Christian, was once 
visiting a professedly Christian family. He had 
anticipated ‘much enjoyment, and expected to 
find a*househiold of faith like that of Cornelius 


‘who, was ‘“‘a. devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his house.” “But what was his 


astonishment in finding there was no family 
altar.. He was not asked to pray during his 
visit, even on the Sabbath. ‘The astonishment 
of his companion was not less than his disap, 
pointment and grief, and as they wer conduct- 
ed’ to their chamber he exclaimed, ‘What! do 
they not have prayers here?” O, what a house} 
that must be where there are’no “prayers!” A 
certain minister, on a journey, stopped. for the 
night at a house, where resided a similar pray- 
erless family; as ‘they were about conduct. 


ing him to his chamber, he asked the father if | : 


they did not have prayers. He was answered 
in the negative. He then. declared ‘he dared 
not sleep in such a house and forthwith depart- 
ed, Christian reader, ig your house without a 
familyaltar? Better be without. insurance.) 
‘You ate in danger. Your children sleep in 
‘danger. What if you should be called up al 
midnight to behold one of them dying? Could 
you pray? Would not that child reproach P ga 

y 


justly for neglecting their eternal welfnre 


be a stumbling-block to your children? Why 
a grief to your pastor, and a mark for the irre- 
Tigious to shoot at? Biiter regrets await your 
dying hour; and is there not unhappiness now ? 


“Repent and do thy first works.” 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

fine summer's day, in 1840, a clergy- 
man was called to preach in a town in In 
‘diana; ‘a youthful congregation. At the 
close of his. discourse, he addressed. his young 
hearers in some such words as these: * Learn 
‘that the present life is a preparation for, and 
has. a tendency to, eternity..: The present is 
‘linked to the future throughout creation, in the 
vegetable, in the animal, and in the moral 
world. As is the seed, so is the fruit ; as is the 
egg, so is the fowl; as is the boy, so is the 
man; and as is: the rational being in this world, 
so will he bein the next, ‘Dives estranged from 
God here, is Dives estranged from God there ; 
and Enoch walking with God here, is Enoch 
walking with God ina calm and better world. | 
beseech you,,then, live for a blessed eternity. 
‘Go to the worm that you tread upon, and leara 
& lesson of wisdom. The very caterpillar seeks 
the food.that fosters it: for another.and similar 
‘state; and, more wisely than man, builds its 
own.sepulchre from whence in time, by a kind 
of resurrection, it comes forth @ new creature, 
‘jn ‘almost. an angelic form, And now, that 
which was hideous is beautiful, and that which 
crawied, flies, and that which fed. on compara- 
tively, grosa food, sips the dew and revels in the 
rieh res, an: embiem of that paradise where| 
flows the riyer of life, and grows the izee of life. 


- Could the Caterpillar have been diverted from 


its proper element mode of life,,it had ne- 
ver attained the butterfly’s splendid form and 
hue; it had’ perished a worthless worm. Con- 


sider, her ways and be wise. Let it not 


said that) ye are more negligent than worms, 
and that your reason is less available than their 
jnstinet... As ofien as. the butterfly flits across 
your path, remember that it “whispers ‘in’ its 
flight—* Live yor THE Fururr.’” 

With this the preacher closed hie discourse ; 
but .to the: impregsion, a ‘butterfly, di- 
Yetted by the Hand which.guides alike the sun 
‘and ah atom in its Course, Auttered through the 


chuteh;\as'ifcommissioned by Heaven to repeat} 


the exhortation. _Thete was neither speech nor 
langonge, but ike voice was heard Saying to the 
audience—- Live FoR THR 


= 


Knowledge did‘ nov-teach Charl me 
hig desig tho. of 
creature. dt neither made Augusius 
-appet the lie of Cicero, aoe dhe of Aristo 
Ue to, Testrain his passions,:, Mirabeau, the. geni- 
-us of the French; was a moneter of depravity ; 

on the contrary, whea.vadirected. by 


By 
Bound.upon the aceursedtree, 
‘Paint and bleeding, he? 
By the cheek so pale.and wan, 
the crowm of twisted thorn, 
the side 90 deeply pierced, 


By ‘the drooping, death-dewed brow, 

Bonef Mant ’t is thou is thou! 
dying, whofwbe? 
By the lastand bittercry, 


the lifeless body 
the dead ; 
Chaéified we ‘know thee now ; 
“Son of Man! *t is thou! ’t is thou! 
“Bound. upon the accursed tree, 
Dread and awful, whois ho? 
By the prayer for them thatslew, 
Lord! know: not what they: do ;” 
the'sealed and guatded cave, 
the epeiled and empty grave, 
that clear, immortal brow, 
God! is thou! ’t is thou! 


‘> FHOUGHTS OF HEAVEN.. 
No'weary wasting of the frame away; = 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air— 
No dread of summer's bright and fervid ray ! 
No hidden rief, 
‘No wild and chee as vision of despeir ; 
No petition for a swift teliel— 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


| Care has no home 

Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song: 

Tts billows break away and melt in fuam, - 
-’- Far from the niansions of the spirit throng ! 

(The,sterm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ! ti, 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 

As some too tender floweret fades and dies! 


night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame; : 
No moon is neefed there! The light which fills — 
‘That land of gtory, from its Maker came! 


No parted friends 
_.O’er mournful recollections have to weep! 
_. No bed of death enduring love aitends 
_ To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep! 
No blasted flower 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know ! 
_- No scorching blast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe ! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread! 
Phe song of peace Creation’s morning heard, 
Is rang wherever angel minstrels tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 

Look-up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


-- With faith our guide, 
White-robed and innocent, to lead the way, 
_.. Why fear to plunge in Jordan's rolling ude, 
And find the ocean of eternal day ? 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Be economical. No matter if your parents 
are worth millions, it is not the less proper that 
you should understand the value of money, and 
the ‘honest, honourable means of acquiring it. 
What multitudes of young men, particularly in 
our cities, make fatal shipwreck of reputation 
and health, and eventually of property, by a ne- 
glect of this maxim! They are aware that their 
fathers obtained their wealth by habits of indus- 
try, but they are ashamed of the very name. 
They forget that wealth in this country passes 
rapidly from one to another, and that he who is 
rich to-day may be poor to-morrow; or that he 
who relies on wealth amassed by his father, may 
end his days in a poor-house. It is for the 
young man to say whether by industry and 
economy a com and respect- 
ability, or by extravagance and idleness become 
a worthless beggar, and a sponging outcast. 

“Be just. In thecourse of lifea man frequently 
finds his interest or his opinion crossed by those 
from whom he had a right to expect better things, 
and the young are apt to feel such matters very 
sensibly. But be not rash in your condemna- 

ion. Look at their conduct carefully, and be 
just to the motives that prompt it. You may find 
that, were you placed in their position, the course 
you now condemn would be the one proper for 
you, and the one you would be under obligations 
to pursue. A little cool consideration would 
avoid much censoriousness, 


‘A-GOOD MOTHER. 


In the vicinity of Philadelphia, there was a 
pious mother, who had the happiness of seeing 
her children, in very early life, brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and ornaments in the Christian church. 
A clergyman, who was travelling, heard this 
circumstance respecting this mother, and wished 
very much to see her, thinking that there might 
be something peculiar in her mode of giving 
religious instruction which rendered it so effec- 
tual. He accordingly visited her, and inquired 
concerning the manner, in which she discharged 
the duties of a mother in educating her children. 
The woman replied, that she did not know that 
she had been more faithful than any other Chris- 
tian’ mother would be in the instruction of her 
children. After.a little conversation, she said, 
** While my children were infants on my lap, as 
I washed them, [ raised my heart to God, that 
he would wash them in that blood which clean- 


seth from all sin; as I clothed them in the/ 
morning, I asked my heavenly Father to clothe 


them in the robe of Christ’s righteousness ; as | 
provided them food, I prayed that God would 
feed their souls with the bread of heaven, and 
ive them to drink the water of life. When | 
ae prepared them for the house of God, I have 


plead that their bodies might be fit temples for| 


the Holy Spirit’ to dwell in; when they left me 
for the week-day school, I followed their infant 
footsteps with a prayer, that their path through 
life might be like that of the just, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day; and as | 
committed them to rest at night, the silent breath- 
ing of my soul has been that their heavenly 
Father would take them to his embrace, and 
fold them in his paternal arms,” 

Here is the influence of silent, unseen exer- 
tions of a mother; an influence which will be 
felt when those external accomplishments, and 
fleeting enjoyments, which many labour to give 
their children, shall be forgotten, or remembered 
only as the means of smoothing a rapid descent 
‘to the world of sorrow. ‘In this little story two 
things strike our attention; that these efforts 
were made early, and with a reliance on the 
divine blessing. This mother felt that she re- 
ceived her children from God, and was account- 
‘able to him:for the manner in which she trained 
them up. She knew that her labours would be 
sin vain, unless God should in mercy grant her 


| the aid ‘of his Spirit ‘to sanctify and’ save the 


‘soul; therefore; through all the duties of the day, 
all the interesting petiod of childhood, she 


5 


‘mansion provided’ for them. ip ‘their’ Father's 


madethe servant of vice, and has ‘in 
all ages produced moat fearful. consequences. 


fo tia 
whom ihiey pierced.” 


breathed outin agony: 


the cominon business of the family.— Puritan. 


cano.” 
589, of which number 28 died on her passage). 


_A chief, who was banished from Lagos ly the 


last, with a force of ten thousand men, drove out 
the reigning king and his people, and took pos-| 


a God, who is éver near to those| 
awhe.call upon’ him, and who will lisien to their 


happy must be that household whose} 
is the ‘Lord; 'What ‘heavenly joy beams 
“fromn every coltintenance, and with what glorious] 
Anopes ‘do ‘they look. beyond the grave, to that 


house;.end thrice heppy must be that mother, 


PRES BYTER LAW! 


who in’ the fear of God, in reference to eternity, 
has thusperformed 
"There are feelings in'a mother’s bosom, that 
are known only toa mother—the tie which bio 
them to their. offypring, is one, compared wil 
which all. other ties are feeble. . It is to these 
feelings, that the fact. just stated, will speak : 
language which must be understood; and 
must touch a note on this chord that will vibrat 
through every fibre of the soul. While appeal 
have been often made to him who has lived lon 
in sin, that fall like the sound of the empty win 
upon his ear; and the voice of warning thun- 
ders its truths to hearts of adamant; the appea 
which is npw made is to an ear which is n 
deaf, to a heart which can feel. 

The noise and tumult of the active wor! 
often drowns the * still small voice” of the Gos 
pel, which ‘sounds in the ears of the man of 
business ; and worldly wisdom, and strict cal- 
culation sometimes lead a man to neglect th 
question,.‘* What will, it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” bu 
this ‘address is designed for a different situatio 
in tifey for'those who do not mingle in the hurry 
of the world, who are retired to a more quiet, 
though not to an unimportant sphere. . In sor 
hour of silent meditation, this may fall into the 
hands of a mother; and ‘the duties it recém- 
mends can be performed even while engaged in 


— 


EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ggregate Revenue and Expenditures of the Uni- 
“ae States, Exclusive of Public Debt, in each 
Administration: 


Revenue. Expenditures. 

Washington's Ist four years, $8,051,487 797,498 
do. do. 22,642,497 12,083,205 

John Adams's do. 33,985,647 21,838,351 
Jefferson’s Ist do. 48,575,694 17,174,433 
do, 2d do, 62,427,449 23,927,244 
Madison’s Ist do. 41,087,963 36,147,857 
do. do. 87,900,902 108,537,086) 
Monroe's Ist do. 94,440,032 58,698,087 
2d do, 72,750,896 45,665,421 
J. Q. Adams's do. 91,580,396 49,313,214 
Jackson's Ist do, 107,065,604: 56,249,879 
do. 2d do. 136,531,972 87,130,428 
Van Buren’s do. 84,787,872 112,188,691 


Tyler’s shree and a half years, 2 -. cia! 
to: June 30, 1844, 72,133,737 83,922,690 
N.B. Tyler’s Administration terminated March 3, 1845. 


—aslight blow on his arm or leg will soon convince} 


Amount of the Debts of the several States— Mostly 
according to the lust Official Reporis: : 
States. Amount of Debt. Ann. Int. 
Maine, $1,500,931 $94,000 
Massachusetts, 6,134,245 - 300,000 
New York, balance about 20,000,000 1,050,000 
‘| Pennsylvania, 40,703,866 2,035,033 
Maryland, (11,986,785 
Interest in arrears, 1.450,961 
Virginia, 5,968,047 358,082 
South -Carolina, 3,021,672 175,000 
Georgia, 1,727,760 104,043 
Alabama, 9,215,555 471,907 
Mississippi,* 12,400,000 
Arrears, about 3,000,000 675,000 
Louisiana, 16,850,000 900,000 
Arkansast 3,500,000 
Arrears of Interest, - 704,820 ¢ 160,250 
Tennessee, 3,244,416 172,853 
Kentucky, 4,269,000 248,990 
Ohiot 19,289,412 1,167,444 
Indiana, 13,684,760 
Arrears of Interest, 2,177,320 
Illinois, (including arrears) 14,633,969 712,533 
Missouri, (balance) 754,672 45,500 
Michigan, (including arrears) 4,839,438 260,000 
Florida, 4,850,000 275,000 


Total, $206,547,929 $10,468,728) 


* Including bonds for $5,000,000 repudiated. 
+ Inclaoding bonds for $500,000 repudiated. 
t Including $1,650,017, due School Fund, &c. 


STYLOGRAPHY. 

We have had the pleasure of examining a 
specimen of a new style of engraving, invented 
and now perfected by Mr. J. C. Ciossman of 
this city, and to which he has given the name 
of Stylography. 
producing relief engravings—that is, engravings 
which can be printed from the surface, like 
wood-cuts and types—by a shayter and less ex- 
pensive process than that of engraving on wood. 
—The specimen we have seen of Mr. Cross- 
man’s Stylography is a Map, which is executed] 
with great .neatness—bearing a close resem- 
blance to copper-plate, and vying in beauty and 
distinctness with the best plate engravings. The 
result of this process is similar to that of Morse’s 
Cerography ; but in our opinion the Stylogra- 
phy excels the Cerography in the sharpness, 
ease and freedom of the lines and in delicacy 
and beauty of finish. 

Mr. Crossman has devoted much time and at- 
tention to this interesting development of art, 
and has now, after a patient series of experi- 
ments, brought it to a high degree of perfection. 
The discovery will be of great practical utility. 
Its superiority will consist in producing maps, 
architectural designs, and all outline engravings 
at.a wonderful reduction of expense, as com- 
pared with copper-plate. engravings. ‘The sty- 
lographic plate has the great advantage of be- 
ing an exact re-production of the drawing. The 
drawing is made upon a tablet, and from that 
a stereotype plate, in relief, is obtained, from 
which copies—exact fac-similes of the original 
sketch—may be multiplied indefinitely. We 
wish Mr, Crossman much success in his under- 
taking ; and trust he will meet with every de- 
sirable facility in putting his discovery into prac- 
tice.— Boston Traveller, 


SIERRA LEONE. : 
We have advices from Sierra Leone to the 
30th of August, and the information in regard 
to the slave trade is very interesting. It ap- 
pears from a list published that between the Ist 
of April, 1844, and the 17th May, 1845, sixty 
vessels were captured, on board which nearly 
five thousand slaves were found; five of these 
vessels were destroyed, and the remainder con- 
demned. 
Among the slavers captured was the * Afri- 
At the time ijt was taken there were 


io Freetown, and on the first night of her arri- 
val there, 30 more were. hurried into eternity. 
It appeared there were two distinct tribes 
among the negroes, and during the night they 
commenced quarrelling, and being mutually ex- 
asperated commenced beating each other with 
billets of wood, and whenever opportunity offer- 
ed, strangling each other. The next morning 
thirty were found dead, and within two days 
after five more died. Five hundred and twenty- 
four were at length landed, and the Watchman 


Says:—An eye witness informs us that the} 


poor creatures were so thirsty that they drank 
the water out of the ends of old canoes, which 
were hauled up on the beach, surrounding them 
like so many hounds after a hard chase, each 
pushing the other for a drop of water. 

The officer of ‘the navy who brought the 
‘« A fricano,” stated that the towns of ‘Lagos, on 
the' slave coast, have been completely destroyed. 


King, about three years ago, returned in July 


session of the rivers and town of Onee, It is 
said that in the contest, upwards of five theu- 
‘sand persons were slain, and during several 
nights, the glare of burning towns illumined the 
air for miles around, | 3 


A schooner called “ Marequioha,” was ¢ap- 


The invention consists in|’ 


tured off Lagos, .29th June last. She was sail- 
ing under Brazilian colours, and therefore could 
not be condemned. ‘It was, ‘however,’a clear 
‘case. ‘The’ Watchman states the “ Marequinha” 
was formerly oyster boat, called 
the * Runner,” and was built on the Chesapeake. 


resistance. on the part of the slayers,has} feet high, and 60 fect.apart supported by arch-| 


order, in whieb it is declared’ that persons ‘en- 
gaged in the slave trade found resisting the’ 
officers on the station will be immediately a 
rigorously dealt with according to law. : 

_-The proclamation of the appointment of t 
Hon... William Furgusson, as caplain gener 
and governor in chief of Sierra Leane and its 
dependencies, appears in the Watchman of July 
25th.—U. S. Gazelle. 


THR EYES OF INSECTS. 


How wonderfully constructed is this beautiful) 


organ of insect: vision! How,admirably adapt-) 
ed to the necessities of insects! ‘The gaudy 
dragon fly, presenting as he does, such a conspic- 


| is done in a short space, provided we set: about 
it properly, and give our minds wholly to it: 


| ever.so strenuously, and he will still have leisure 


uous tempting show of colours to the active 
swallow, eludes the feathered enemy by supericr, 
agility of flight. . Mere agility, however, would 
avail nothing without the aid of powerful eyes.— 
Accordingly, nature has given him somewhat 
more than twelve thousand, bright and pierc- 
ing; some looking upwards,some downwards, 
some backwards, and some on either side. In 


the ants, there are fifty ‘of these faces or eyes; 
in the horse-fly, four thousand; in_ butterflies 
upwards of seventeen thousand three hundred 
and fifty-five have been counted—nay, in some 
coleopterous or scaly-winged insects, there have 
been numbered.no less than twenty-eight thou- 
sand and eighty-eight. 


KINDNESS? BETTER THAN FORCE. | 

If you want your horse or your servant to 
work well, you must endeavour to make them 
happy; happiness increases the strength and 
energies of both, and unhappiness diminishes 
them. When you find either of them weak in 
any. particular point, do not press and harass 


‘lighter ones. 


the weakness, but show it indulgence. Do not 
urge either of them to do more than they are well 
able, as the more they are compelled to do to 
day the less they will do toemorrow. When 
you find your horse begin to slacken his speed,| 
do not recklessly compel him to maintain it, but 
think how yay yourself would like to be thus 
urged‘on beyond your strength. Do not worry 
your horse by repeated whip-strokes ; as vit 
blow robs the animal of some of its strength, an 

continual blows rob it also of the motives to ex- 
ertion by the violence of the strokes on the skin, 
and also affect the muscles underneath on which 
the motions depend. If any person doubts this, 


him of the truth. If you have two horses working 
together, and one horse is slower or weaker than 
the other, do not force it to do as much as the 
other, but rather slacken the speed, if even it is 
done by keeping the other horse back; and 
never use bearing reins ; they are useless to 
the driver, vexatious to the horse, and are the 
cause of many falls; but above all, be not too 
fond of showing them that you are their master} 
and they your slaves ; they know it well enough 
to their sorrow without this trouble. 


RUSSIAN CRIMINAL CODF. 

The Emperor of Russia has just ordered the 
promulgation of a new penal cade, drawn up 
with great care by four different committees. 
Whilst conforming to the tendency and general 
principles of the legislation of the empire, this 
code is to contain all the complementary enact- 
ments which have become. necessary from the 
modifications that have arisen in the social and 
moral situation of Russia. : 
actly than all preceding codes, the quantum of 
punishment to be inflicted for the various offen- 
ces, in order to leave as little latitude as_possi- 
ble to the judge. Four years have been devo- 
ted to this work, which is to come in operation 
on May 1, 1846. | 

ENGLAND AND BRAZIL. 

The question of the right of search which 
gave rise to some difficulties between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain has caused some! 
misunderstanding between the latter country 
and Brazil. An act of the British Parliament, 
of August last, declares Brazilian vessels, en- 
gaged in the slave trade, amenable to High 
Coart of Admiralty and to any and every Court 
of Vice-Admiralty within the British dominions. 
Against this act the Government of Brazil pro- 
tests. A Rio paper, the Jornal de Comercio 
of October 29th, contaias the official protests of 
the minister of Foreign Affairs. 

By a former treaty between Great Britain 
and Brazil it was provided that the slave trade 
should be deemed piracy, the right of search 


— 


It defines more ex-} 


was given for its suppression, and mixed com- 
missions were authorized for adjudicating all 
cases arising under this treaty. But the treaty 
was to last fifteen years and nolonger. It ex- 
pired in March last and has not been renewed. 
—Yet the British Government by its recent law, 
claims and exercises rights over the ships and 
seamen of Brazil, which are derogatory to the 
independence of the latter country, and which 
England cannot now hold, save by usurpation. 
The Brazilian minister argues the matter at 
some length, and concludes by declaring that 
the act of the British Parliament, ‘is opposed to 
the most clear and positive principles of the law 
of nations and is an infringement of the sover- 
eignty and independence of Brazil, as well as 
those of other nations.” He further declares 
that Brazil will not recognize any of the conse- 
quences of the above mentioned act except as 
the result of force and violence, for which satis- 
faction will be demanded. is added that this 
protest against the usurpation of England will 
not prevent the Brazilian Government from de- 
yoting its most strenuous efforts to the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade.— Baltimore American. 


SALT APPLIED TO FLOWERS. 

It is said that common salt applied to flowers 
will preserve them, with nearly all their char- 
acteristic odour, for several years. ‘Thus roses 
and aromatic plants may be preserved to any 
time most convenient for distillation, or may be 
imported for that purpose. The process of 
salting roses is to take 1 1-2 Ibs. of the leaves! 
or other vegetable substance, 1 IL-2 Ib. of salt 
and rub them together a few minutes. The 
friction of the salt forces out the juice of the 
flower, and the whole is reduced,to an aromatic 
‘paste, which is put away ina cool place until 
wanted. When distilled, the paste is placed in 
a retort with twice its weight of water. 


— 


RAILROADS IN THE STREETS OF CITIES. 

The city government of New York are discuss- 
ing the propriety of laying a railroad through 
Hudson street. At alate meeting, General Mc. 
Neil, civil engineer, by request of the committee 
expressed his views upon the subject. ‘ He said 
first that supposing he were required to make a 
railroad through a populous street, he would not 
put it on a'level with the street, because such 
railroads were dangerous. And they were mo- 
nopolies. They virtually took so much from the 
street. He did not believe that a railroad srong 
a street ever benefited private property, He 
could easily understand that it would be benefi- 
cial at each ierminus, but not to the streets 
through which it passed. They were very dan- 
gerous, and if he lived in the neighbourhood of 
one, he should be very.careful when his children 
went to school ‘to see them ever the track, and 
very anxious for their return. Ommnibuses were 
bad enough, but he thought railroads much worse. 
He built most of the railways in Boston. None 
of them passed through the streets, The citi- 
zens, would not allow. it; He was also engaged 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railcoad.. They did 
not at first intend to carry it through any street 
in Baltimore; but there was @ ‘pawerful corpora- 
tion,” and eventually it was carried ee Pratt 
Street ; it wus a perfect nuisance to the re 


sidents} 


in that street, His plan would be to make a 
railroad, if,at all in a city,op pillars about 16 


The resista: 
eligited from the British commander a general) . 


SHB ACQUISITION. OF DHAGENGR. 
It'is wonderful, says Mr. Hazlitt, how. much 


Let any one devote himself to any-art or sci 


to make considerable progress in half a dozen 
other acquirements. Tbnbrds da Vinci was a 
mathematician, a musician, a poet, and an ana- 
tomist, being one of the greatest painters of the 
age. Michael Angelo was a prodigy of. versa- 
tality and talent, a writer of sonnets, (which 
Wordsworth has thought worthy of translating,) 
and the friend of Dante. Salvator was a 
tenist and a satirist. Titian was an elegant 
letter-writer, and a finished gentleman, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ discourses are more classical, 
and polished than apy of his pictures, Let a 
man do allhe.can in any one branch of study, 
he must either exhaust himself and dose over it, 
or vary his pursuit, or else lie idle. All our 
real labour lies in a nutshell. ‘The mind makes, 
at some period, or other, ane Herculean effort, 
and the rest is mechanical. We have to climb 
a steep and narrow precipice at first, but after 
that the way'is broad and easy, where we drive 
several accomplishments abreast. Men should 
have one principal. pursuit, which may. be both 
agreeably and advantageously diversified with 


REY. C. J. LAVATER. 
Karamsin, the Russian traveller, having wit- 
nessed Lavater’s diligence in study, visiting the 
sick, and relieving the poor, was greatly surpri- 
sed at his fortitude and aetivily, and said to 
him, “* Whence have you so much strength of 
mind and power of endurance?” ‘ My friend,” 
replied he, ‘man rarely wants the power to 
work when he possesses the wil/; the more 
I labour in the discharge of my duties, so much} 
the more ability and inclination to labour do | 
constantly find within myself.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Proventne Wer Lanp.—It is the opinion 
of some farmers that ploughing grass land 
which is inclined to wet is of no benefit to it, 
but rather an injury. Such land probably re- 
quires draining, and if you are unable to do this 
at present, perhaps it would be better to apply 
the dressing on the surface in the fall, and not 
attempt to break it up. Ploughing such land in 
the ordinary way renders it more flat and heavy, 
and not so well adapted to the English grasses 
as before. This has been the experience of 
many farmers. Perhaps ploughing, of itself, 
has sometimes been relied on too much, in at- 
tempting to renovate exhausted lands. 


New Mowine Macurne.—A new and im- 
portant machine for the cutting of grass has 
lately been completed by Capt. Wilson, of this 
place, and is now to be seen by applying at the 
bar of the American Hotel for the inventor. 
It is well worthy the attention of all the farmers 
ofthe West, where it is destined to become of 
the greatest importance in performing the har- 
vest duty, hitherto so expensive and difficult to 
accomplish. ‘There is also attached to the cut- 
ting wheel or tub, wings, which gather the 
grass as it is cut, and lays in a swarth regu-' 
larly, and in a perfect manner for curing; it is 
most simple in its construction, and by no means 
liable to be put out of order. Indeed, it is one 
of those labour saving machines, which has 
long been sought and anxiously looked for by 
our grazing farmers, particularly by those of 
the great western prairies ; we would advise all 
the least interested to examine it without fail. 
The inventor has, in two instances, been award- 
ed the gold medal of the American Institute, and 
has the certificates of the most respectable farm- 
ers of Long Island, and those of the different 
counties on the North River, for its complete 
success in operation.— Puffalo, N. Y. Adver. 


Surerior Mernop or Preparine PoTaTors 
For Feepine Srock.—Mr, Boggild, of Copen- 
hagen washes his potatoes well, steams them 
thoroughly, and then, without allowing them to 
cool, he cuts them in a cylinder furnished in- 
ternally with revolving knives, or crushes them 
in a mill, and mixes them with a small quantity 
of water and three pounds of ground malt to 
every one hundred pounds of the raw potatoes. 
This mixture is kept in motion and at a tem- 
perature of one hundred and forty degrees to 
one hundred and eighty degrees F., for from 
one to five hours, when the thick gruel has ac- 
quired a sweet taste, and is ready for use. 
Given in this state, the results of experimental 


trials are said to be—lJst. That it is richer and} - 


better food for milk-cows than twice the quanti- 
ty of potatoes in the raw state.—2d. That it is 
excellent for fattening cattle and sheep and for 
winter food; that it goes much further than 
potatoes when merely steamed ; and that it may 
be economically mixed up with chopped hay 
and straw.— Edinburgh Journal of Agriculture. 


New VEGETABLES FOR OUR TaBLEs.—We 
observe in reading the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club, an article trans- 
lated from the Annals: of the Royal Society of 
Horticulture of Paris, relative to the culture of 
Mushrooms, This delicious production is hardly 
known in our markets, while in Paris, last year, 
three millions of baskefs were produced and 
many of them sent to the Departments. The 
new mode of culture invented by Chambury, is 


lo raise them in sheltered locations, in old quar-|. 


ries, cellars, &c, &c., where they are protected 
from changes of weather. This can be done 
here with great profit. The few persons among 
us who know’ what a dish the Mushroom is, will 
join in saying to our ingenious gardeners, ‘* Give 
the peoplea dish of them.” They can be raised 
cheaply—they will pay well-for the trouble— 
and we know that this additional dish to our 
tables will be gladly received. : 


VENTILATION OF STABLEs.—It is upwards of 
eight-and-forty years since James Clarke, of 
Edinburgh, protested against close stables. He 
insisted that they were hot and foul, to a de- 
gree incompatible with health ; and he strongly 
recommended that they should be aired in such 
a manner as to have them always cool and 
sweet. Previous to the publication of Clarke’s 
work, people never thought of admitting fresh 
air into a stable; they had no notion of its use. 
In fact they regarded it as highly pernicious, 
and did all they could to exclude it. In those 
times, the groom shut up his stables at night, 
and was careful to close every aperture by 


which a breath of fresh air might fing admission.| 


The key-hole and the threshold of the.door were 
not forgotten. The horse was canfined all night 
in a sort of hot-house, and in the morning, the 
groom was delighted to find his stable warm as 
an oven. He did not perceive, or he did not 
notice, that the air was bad, charged with mois- 
ture, and with vapours more pernicious than 
moisture. It was oppressively warm, and that 
was enough for him. He knew nothing about 
its vitiation, or about its influence on the horse’s 
health. In a large crowded stable where the 
horses were in constant and laborious work, 
there would be much disease. Glanders, grease, 
mange, blindness, coughs, and broken wind, 
would prevail, varied occasionally by fatal in- 


fiammations. In another stable, containing fewer| 


horses, and thase doing little work, the princi- 
pal diseases would be..sore throats, bad eyes, 
swelied legs, and inflamed lungs, or frequent 
invasions of the influenza. But every thing on 
earth would be blamed for these ‘before a close 
Da. BuckLAND on THE Poraro, 
—The gangrene was, he had no doubt,. pro- 
ducediby the wet ‘summer, and he had as little 
doubt that, unless remedies were applied’ to stop 
the progress of ‘the disease, it would end in’ the 
total destruction of the 


patato. There were,| 


render the potatoes perfectly harmless. If the 
potatoes infected were first of all steeped for 


twelve hours in cold .water, the water then) t 


changed, and they were then peeled, and steeped 
far another twelve: -hours before being boiled, 
(which they ought to be in two new: waters,) 
they would be found to be perfectly wholesome 
and nutritious. . When steeped or macerated as 
— they were perfectly innocuous to man 
or beast.” 


Save your Sarr Barrets. — Dried fruit, 
kept in old salt barrels, will be saved from the 
depredations of insects. ‘This fact is of great 
importance the present season, as next year we 
must depend upon fruit kept over. These bar- 
rets will keep grain uninjured from insects. ~ 


THREE DOLLAR MAGAZINE Be. TWO DOL 

LARS —X> Acents WANrED ‘The cheapest and 
best Family Magazine in the United States. Forty-eightia 
octavo pages and fifjeen engravings in number. Pub- 
lished on the first of every month. New olume—January 
1846. Roser Sears, 128 Nassan street, New York, has 
just issued the firat numberof hse New Picroriat IL- 
LUSTRATED Family MaG@azinpg, for 1846, In all respecia 
equal to the ‘I’hree Dollar Magazines, for the low price of 
Oaly Two Dollars per annum 

Any person, in the country, sending Five Dollars, shall 
receive Five copies of the Magazine, for one year, by mail, 
as he shal direct. 

In pursuing the system determined History, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Geography, Chemusiry, Botany, 
Architecture, Mechanics, Agriculture, and American Bio: 
graphy, will comprise the leading departments of subject 
matter. General Literature and Education, as distinet {rom 
the fore-mentioned branches, will not be neglected ; a com- 
pendious miscellany, comprising things useful and entertain- 
wg. Curious, eccentric, wondertul, scientific, natwral, and 
oruidesal, together with a general summary of leading . 
hg evenis will also be addéd. Our own country, filled 
with enchanting lakes and rivers and beautiful prairies— 
with mountain solitudes, wildernesses, and joresis of unex- 
ampled awfulness and grandeur—with the enduring monu- 
ments and mounds of an extinct primeval people— with the 
battle grounds and the sepulchres af hervic virtue—shali 
furnish the resources, af which, by the promised-aid of seve. 
ral literary gentlemen, we shal! avail ourselves when prac. 
ticable, to enrich our pages, Alf subjects which will admit 
of it, will be illustrated by engfawings, The whole number 
of the engravings, at the conclusion of the volume will 
amount to several hundred. — 

Great Inducemenis to Subscribe —We offer to Post-Mas 
ters and qtherg a capy of our New Work, just published, 
entitled the Pictorial History of the American tion 
(embellished with an orginal lortrait of Wastine'Ton, by 
Chapman, end more then }60 other engravings, 430 pp. oc 
tavo,) for every New Susscriper, with ‘lwo Do.uars en- 
closed, free of postage. 

Any person procuring: Ten SusscrisErs, and sending 
EvLrven Do.vars, shall receive ten copies of the Magazine 
and the “ History” as above. ae 

ik? We have authority (under the new Post Office Law,) 
to send the above work ‘complete, by mai!, bound in one 
volume. The postage will not exceed twenty-five cents to 
any part of the ['nited States. The work retails alone, for 
two dollars per volume. | 

AGENTS WANTED to sell the “ Pictorial History of the 
American Revolution.” 

All letters must be postpaid, as unpaid letters mre nct taken 
from the Post Office, Address , ROBERT SEARS, 

128 Nassau street, New York City. 

*.* Newspapers throughout the United States, who ma 
choose to capy the above, and insert it twelve times shail 
receive a copy of the Magazine for one year, and the “ Re- 


| known) 


volution,”’ sent as they desire it. 

To PuBuisners or Newsrargrs.—Newspaper publishers 
would do well to use the Magazine, and also Sears’ Popular 
Pictorial works, as Premiums to obtain subseribers. Fo 
full particulars, address the publisher, as above. 

jan 10—3t 


CARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS IN THEOLO 
GY.—Warburton’s Works. 12 vols. Jahn's Introduc- 
tion to the Old ‘Testament. Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity. 
Simpson’s Sacred Literaiure, 4 yola:. Critica Biblica: or, 
Depository of Sacred Literature. The Works of J. M. Ma- 
son; Dwight’s Sermons, 2 vols, Gill’s Com tary, 9 vols. 
4to. More’s Theological Works, 1 vol. folio. inchester's 
Lectures ou the Prophecies. Harris's. Natura! History of 
the Bible. Hug’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Le- 
land on Revelation. For sale at , 
| DANIELS & SMITH'S 
-New and Second-hand Bookstore,.N. W. corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
N. B—Old Books bought, b+ jan 10—3t 


COTT’S COMMENTARY —in three volumes—with 
that of Henry, the Comprehensive. and several popu- 
lar works on the various books of ‘the Old and New Testa- 
ment, jacluding nearly every publication to facilitate the 
study of the scriptures. For abe by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
dec 13—3t 37 South Seventh st. near Chestnut, Philad. | 


Christianity, being Essays and 
Discourses on the Religions of Man and the Religion 
of God. By Alexander Vinet, D. D., Professor of Theology 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, translated, with an Introduction, 
by Robert ‘Turnbull, Pastor of Harvard street church, Bos 


ton. ‘The Pilgrim’s Note Book, or, Choice Sayings, i}lustra-} 


tive of Christian Characterand Duty. Selected by Mrs. F. 

L. Smith. Lady Mary, for Not of the Worid; by the Rev. 

Charles B. ‘Tayler, M.A. Sermons on certain of the less 

ominent facts and references in Sacred Sio i by Henry 

elville, B.D. Second series. Just published and for sale 
PERKINS & PURVES, 


‘il 10—3t 142 Chestnut street, above 6ih, Philadelphia, 


ERMON PAP#R.—Sermon paper always on hand or 
ruled to order, of different qualities. Also, Cap and 
Letter Paper, at the following Low Prices :—874 cents, 
$1, $1.25, $1,50, $1.75, $2, and $250 per Ream. For Sale 
by : HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
jan 10—4t No. 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OWNSEND’S. BIBLE.—The Scriptures arranged in 
Historical and Chronological Order, in such a manner! 
that the Books, Chap ers, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. &c., may 


be read as one connected history in the words of the autho-| | 


rized translation, with notes and copious indexes, by the 
Rev. Geo. Townsend, M. A. For sale by 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South 7th st. near Chestnut, Phila 


jan 10—3t 


\TEW PUBLICATIONS —The Influence of Physical 
. Causes on Religious Experience ; by the Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, D. D., pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, 18mo, price 31 cents. Also, The Land of 
Sinim, or an Exposition of Isaiah xlix. 12, together with a 
brief account of the Jews-and Christians in China—by an 
American Missionary in China, 18mo, price 37 cents. Just 
published and for sale by 
| WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 23 Centre street, New York, and 37 Sonth Seventh 
jan 3—3t street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS —My Mother's 

Stories, 102 pp. 18mo—with ep fey = Conleuts— 
Mother and her Child—The Shoes—Kind Father—Preger- 
vation from Danger— Family Prayer—The Bible—The 
Child Jesus—Annnals, their uses—Sin—The Hen—A 
Walk in Spring—The Sheep and Lambe—The G: Shep- 
herd—Sheep-shearing—The Lamb of God —Fruit —Hay 
Making—The Cornfields—Trying to be of use. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, sketches from his history, adapted to the young. 
124 pp. 18mo. The Midshipman in China ; or Reeollections 
of the Chinese,“124 pp. 18mo. illustrated’ by numerous en- 
grayings. Published by 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
jan 3—3t 


146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. - 
ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Session of 
this School will commence on Monday, the 3d of November. 
Terms for Board and Tuition, including French, $250 per 
annum. 
The advantages in the French department of this scbool 
are beJieved ty be somewhat peculiar. Being under -the 
eonstant instruction of an accomplished French teacher who 
resides in the family, the pupils learn to write and speak the 
language and not merely to translate it, 


From the Rev. Nicuotas Murray, D.D., Pastor af the First 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Fay has succeeded, at great expense, in putting his 
place in fine order for the purpose of a Boarding School : 
and for healthfulness, eligibility, convenience, and, comfort 
I feel persuaded that it is unsurpassed by any similar insti- 


_ tution in the Siate. 
| have visited the School several times during the session| 


which has just closed, and I have had the fullest evidence 
of good and kind discipline, of diligence in study, and of, 
thorough instruction. Mr. Fay is Aimse/f the chief teacher 
and he has fully sustained the high reputation which he 
brought with him to this place. In the French depariment 
he is assisted by a gentleman whose whole time is devoted 
tw the interests of the pupils, and under whom they have 
made remarkable proficiency. “4 

The Boys are in every respect memhers of the forty, ond 
they all meet morning and evening around the same family 
altar. I consider every thing belonging to tho establishment 
under the most excellent regulations, and I can cordially 
recommend the school to all parenis who wish to place their 
sons under the most efficient course of discip!ine and instruc- 


tion. N. Murray. 
Elizabethtown, 6th October, 1845, 


the Rev. Rosert Bairp, D.D., Cor. of the Foreign’ 


Evangelical Society, New York. 
Having had two ef my sons at Mr Fay’s School the past 


summer, | can say with truth that the most affectionate at- 
tention is given to the youth under his charge, and his mode 


of teaching is,in my opinion, excellent. His general govern- 


ment is calculated toimpress on the minds of bis scholars| 


the conviction that they are under the care of one who 
sympathizes with them, and is desirous of promoting their 
‘bestinteresta. With this kinddemeanoyris happily blended 
a decision of character which cannot fail to gain their rr- 
spect and obedience. | 

Mr. Fay has secured theservice of a well qualified French 
teacher, who seems in every way to carry out bis plans for 
the improvement of his pupyls. Z 

The internal arrangements of the Institution are such as 


to secure araple covatort w all its jnmates. -They are those! - 


ofa well ordered, quiet, and happy family. rather than those 
which commonly prevail in Boarding ls fam happy 
to say that the religious characterof Mr. Fay is as excellent 
as his character as ateacher Family worship is daily cele- 


brated ; the study of the Scriptures is —- and diligent-| . 


ly pursaed, and the duties of the Sab are strictly ob- 
seryed. Both Mr. Fay and his lady enter with much heart 


intg all the joys and sorrows of the pupils,.and they perfy 
in an admirable manner the part of alfectionaie te 
cone der the school to be ohne of the safest and best, .haye 

averknown, R. Bairp. 
ew Vork, Oct. 15th, 1845, 


Further information can be obtained by calling on ‘either| 
of the following individuals, whoge sona are mem bers of the 


School. G. U. RicharJs, Esq., Pliny Freeman, Esq , New 
York; Fleming. Bancant Watiamsbn 


een, Esq.. ch Vanderpool, Fsq., Newark ; 
Wesley Cowles, Fsq,., A. Hyatt; Esq., Battimore. 


however, cures which, if properly applied, woul 


we 


23 1f 


lis Lord, James Dunla iladelphia ; Rev. 
aston, Washington ; Rev. J. N. Danforth, Alexandria. 


Dudley S. 
- George, 


is slap medio jo Ray, Albert Parnes, Rev. Wit 


Works of tha: Ena, Puritan, Dovinge, 
ijtan Divines, 
printed, }2mo net ly bound in cloth. of 
he volumes will contain about three hundred and fifty. 
and.one will be published every three moaths. Sub- 
scr to the first four volumes will receive them for $1 50, 
price to non-subscmbers will be 
cents each volume. The volumes will be enriched with 
jographical Sketches of the Authors, and Notices upon the 
c cler of their works, by the following and other distin- 


writers —Rev. Campbell, on—Rev. Jas, 
lion, Londoa—Rev. J. Angeli James, Birmingham— 
W. Jenkyn, D, D., Londen—Rev. W. Cunningbam,, 
. R. Ww. Hamilton, LL.D., D. D., 

Leeds— Rev. H. Cooke, D. D., LL.D., Belfast—Rev. W. 
wick, D. D., Dubl:n—Rev. W. Symington, D. D., G w—, 
Rev. G. Redford, LL.D., Worcester— Rev. W. H. Siowell, 
Rot am—Rev. John Harris, Cheshunt. 

The design contemplaied in the present Scheme. is to 
bring within the reach of all classes of the religious public 
the invaluable writings of the Enciisn Purrran Divines ; 
and while the series will comprise works by well known: 
anthers. such as Hows, Baxter, Bunyan, CHARNOCK, , 
many others will be printed, now in a great measure un- 
Every work wi t without abridgment. 
The first Volume will consist ef various Works from the 
Writings of John Bunyan, with Life of the Author, by the. 
Rev. Jaines Hamiltén, London, A Specimen Volume may 
be seen in a few days at al! the Booksellers, and Subscrrb- 
ers’ names received, Any Bookreller who has not ye had a 
Specimen Volume, will obtain ane on application tg the 
Publishers. Ministers, Sebbath school Teachers, and others 
who take an interest in the circulation of Religious. Works, 
are respect tally requested to make known fflis Cheap Reli- 
gious ication Scheme, which brings within the reach » 
every one a Series ae = richness and 
ousness in Scriptural and Practical Divinity, stand unzival 
led in the English Language. hen eng are at oak 
throughout the land s0 many influences which go far to 
shake and unsettle the principles of men, the revival of . 
these works may contribute much to restore a more vigorous 
and sound Christianity. There is for example, a supersti- 
uous doting after the relics and symbols of ancient pietiem, 
with its consecrated forma and aacetic life; and, where 
there is a better religious spirit, there is often a vagueness 
in statements of religious doctrine and daty, characterized 
by perverted or indefinite views of the Gospel system, and 
all equally opposed to the solid theology, the manly devo- 
tion, and the active and healihy piety of our ancestors. It 
cannot be doubted, that when error is so ingenijons in its 
ways of perverting the public mind, one of the best correc. 
tives and preservatives is to be found in the revival of the 
thoughts and apirit of those times—eo memorable in theit 
opposition to false doctrines and systems, and. their advance- 
ment of the cause of truth and god!iness. 

> So well has ‘this new undertaking been received in 
England, that before the first volume was read y. the Pub 
isher had obtained seventy thousand subscribers! 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 

dec 27—3t Publishers, 16] Broadway, New York. | 


STANDARD WORKS.—Wws. S. Maartien, Bookseller 
and Publisher, No.'‘37 South Seventh street, Philedel- 
phia, keeps constantly for sale an nssertment of valuable 
standard works, sonacing the subjects uf Divinity, History, 
&c.; also, Text Books for Students and Clergymen; Devo- 
tional works; Commentaties and Notes on the Old and New 
‘Testaments; Sermons; together with a variety of Juvenile 
Works, and books of popular quthors, in elegant bindings, 
all for sale at moderate prices. 
Wesstes’s Dictionary, two volumes large octavo, bei 
a reprint of the meine quarto edition, with corrections 
improvements, with several thousand additional words, 
jan 


LT ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vals. super royal 8vo.— 
Published by Baraineron & ‘Market 


street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Bookset- 


lers throughout the United States. ‘I'he following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: - , 

«| know of no work of the kind, in any langnage, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”"—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“Phe mind ofthe author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with thom.”—Rev. Dr, Alexander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is caleulated 
to render those vho read it wiser and better.”—Rev.. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 

*‘ [tis always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read thropgh.’”’— Dr. 

idge. may 26 - 45—ly 


A NEW PUBLICATIONS.—The Christ- 
mas Holidays in Rome, by ithe Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kipman, author of ‘Phe Double Witness of the Church,” 
&c., 1 vol.—$1l, This el tly written work differs ajto- 
ether from any other publication on Rome. The author 
ce devoted a good deal of study to the classical associations, 
and his views on ecclesiastical matiers will be read with in- 
terest. The reader will here see what effect Rome pro- 
duced on the mind ofa churchman. An Essay on.the De- 
velopment of Christian Dectrine, by the Rev. John Henry 
Newman, D. D.,] vol. 8yo—50 cents.. This day) published 
b - GEORGE §&, APPLETON, 
Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, 148 Chestnat st Phila. 
jan 10—3 


NTI-PHRENOLOGY.—Just published, by-Hoean & 
‘THompson, No. 30 North Fourth street, Phitade!phia, 

and for sale by them and all the Booksellers.—Phrenology 
Examined; by P. Flourens. Merober of the French Acade- 
my, Perpetual Sedretary of the Institute of France, and Pro. 
fessor of Comparative Physiology, at the Natural Ilistory 
Museum at Paris (Jardin dés Planjes.) Translated from the 
second edition of 1845, by Charies D. Meigs, M. D., of Phile- 
delphia. “The translator, in his address to Dr. Jackson, of 
‘Boston, noticing the injurious effeets of Phrenology upon 
juries, judges, and legislators, says:—* If it be mischipvous 
for judge, juror, and legislator, to entertain error, on the n 
tare of the understanding, the mind, or the soul, it is-equal 
to be depreeated when the error is sown broadest in the 
land ; and there js abundant canse to pejaice when a et 
‘js struck like that pulverizing blow which is given in th 
work to so great an error. | invoke your approbati n of 
what I cannot but deem a masterly criticism of the doctrines 
of Gall. . So highly haye I appreciated it, that I eannot rea- 
dily suppose it possible to rise from its perusal, without be- 
ing convineed that Gell. was wholly mistaken in his views 
of the human mind; and of course, that all the Craniasc 
pists, Mesmerizers, and diviners, who have followed 
tracks, or risen up on the basis of -his opinions, are equal 
in error.” | dec 27—3t 


HEAP BOOKS.—Urian Hunt & Son respectfully in- 
form booksellers, country merchanis, and others that 
they have for sale, at their cheqp Book and Stationery Store, 
No. 44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, a large and gene- 
ral assortment of Books in the various departments of Iitcra- 
ture aod science, and aenoonlty the most approved srhool 
and classical Books, of many of which they are the publishers, 
viz. Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, 8vo. Amthon’s Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo. Gould’s Visgil. Latin 
Tutor. Jacob’s Latin Reader. Cornelius Ne 
of Commerce. . Panorama of Trades and Professions. Fty- 
mological Sehool Dignonary. Jack Halyard. Chase’s and 
Randolph's Arithmetics. Also.a series of the most approv- 
ed Poets, in twenty six yolumes, 42mo. of about 300 ) 
each, printed on a bedutiful fair type, and bound in differ- 
ent styles. ‘Phis set.ef Poets can be supplied, ma neat 
style of binding, at aboyt the price pf the costly annuals, 
and they are certainly much better adapted for Presents 
than those books of a day, which consist of more show than 


substance. Orders for these works, or any article in the - 


Book and Statiquery ling, will be supplied en ihe 


‘ral terms. v 


TEAS, &c.—Just received, a general assortment 
of iresh new crop Green and Black Tea, some of which 
Hyson and Black Tea. 


are of extra fine quality. Youn 
Thirty-three chests of highly Mayoured Souchong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. This is much the best Teagver 
‘sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chesjs 
_of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at “a ets 
by the box. Also, best rose. flavoured ‘Tea. Also, 
‘on hand one thougand of the best Jersey and Cincirnasi 
sugar cored Hams, for family use, with the néeual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in tomily Groeery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. gs SIMON COLTON, 
N ; a corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Phitade! phia. 
N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had al any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. 


‘UNDRIES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—Honse- 


keepers wishing to be supplied with articles suitable - 


for the Chrigtmas Seagon, will please look at the following 
list of spperior goods, all of which are warranted of the best 
quality, and will be sold at the most reasonable prices:—1 
whole, half, and quarter boxes Muscatel Raisins, part in 
layers of large bunches. 144 small boxes of Prunes, in a 
variety of fancy styles, some very handsomely decorated, 
this season's importation. A!so, best quality nr Prunes, 
in glass jars. SO Drums Smyrm and Eleme Figs. 500 \be. 
Zante Currants, very cleap. 225 lbs. Geroa Citron. 175 Ibs. 
“Sultana or Seedless Raisins. 55 kegs Malaga Grapes, in fine 
order. 4 boxes superior Lemons, very Large. 60 bbis. Ap- 
. jizenberge,. Seek-no-furthers, Gilliflowers, Rhede 
jreenings, Pippins, Pearmains, &c.- 6 bbls, Lady 
Apples, very superior. Papershell Almonds. Cranberries, 
ot best quality. Dried Apples, Peaches, and Piums. 2000 
ibs. Herkimer county Cheese, very mild and rich. Glades 
Butter, an excellent article for family use, 
-wheat Floor, very white and free from grit. Syrup Mo- 
lasses, from lovering’s, Stuart's, New York, and the Boston 
Refinery.. 10 cases Canton preserved Ginger, in jars, young 
and tender. Dry pressed Ginger. 10 jars old American 
potted Cheese. eqnal to Stilton. 200 lbs. superior Dun Fish. 
Loaf Sugar, treble refined crushed, and pulverized, a bea 
tiful article, manufactured by R. S & A. Stuart, New York. 
10 baskets C. Grastant’s Brand Bordeaux Sweet Oi, in 
tles of 22 ounces. very pureand fresh. Also, Lynch’s Lucea, 
Florence.and Marseilles Sweet Oil, al] warranted fresh e 
sweet. 1 bbi. Bay Water, imported from the island of St. 
Thomas, equal to any in the market, at the low price of 44 
cenis per guart. Vanilla, Bean, extract Vanilla, exiract 
Lemon, and Orange Flower Water. Vanilla Cream Candy. 
Sardines, Gillaux, and other brands. Spanish and French 
Olives. Capers, and Anchovies. Se@uees: Under- 
wood’s Pickles, &c. Also, Mince Meat, for pies, m 
expressly for subscriber's sales, in jars of 6 Ibs. It is 
lieved there 4s no other offered for sale that can be cumpar- 
ed to this in quality. ‘The subscriber's’ only es apd 
es of business are S. W. corner of Arch and Tenth sts, 
and 91 South Eighth street, below Walnut. ery ; 
dec 20 5. W. COLTON . 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
I$ PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 23 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. - 
Aree Dollara annum, payable in six 
Noe saberription reeetved for a term thari one year—— 
All subscribers who do not give express notiee tothe ct 


trary, wil] be co red as wishing to continue théir sn 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them aceordingly. 


| No paper digeontiqued untib ei),arrearages. are paid, except 


at the discretion of the Proprietor. ae 
Rates of Advyertising.—For 15 lines, first, i-sertion, 
“cents; renetitien of do. 50 cents. Por Stines or 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition af do. 38 cents. 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 


1200 ibs. Buck- 
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